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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


—~——— 

With the “Spuctator” of Saturday, January 27th, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








Notice.— With this week’s number of the “ SpecTATOR ” is issued 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 


and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 1si, to December 30th, 1893, inclusive. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
= rumour that France intends to send an expedition to 
Madagascar, which has been prevalent for some time, 
is gradually acquiring consistency. It is now affirmed that 
the force will consist of ten thousand men; that it will land, in 
the first instance, on the west coast, and then advance upon 
the capital; and that it will be commanded by General 
‘Couronnat, an officer of Marines, who has made a reputation 
in Senegal. The preparations for the conveyance of this force 
are said to be far advanced, but the consent of the Chamber 
will practically be asked to-day, the two Members for La 
Réunion proposing a vote in favour of more “energy” in 
Madagascar. No special grievance is alleged by the French 
Government, but they complain that the Hovas treat the 
“ Protectorate,” which Great Britain agreed should reside in 
France, as a nullity. We have elsewhere stated reasons for 
believing that the expedition will not be popular in France, 
and may in the end be postponed sine die; but the Siamese 
affair has undoubtedly inflamed French ambition. We have 
no right, under the last agreement, to interfere, but the 
expedition, if carried out, will probably produce serious 
excitement in South Africa. If our possessions there should 
ever become a State, its people will regard Madagascar— 
230,000 square miles of fertile territory—as their reversionary 
heritage. 








The active movement in Sicily has been suppressed, the 
<ountry-people fearing to encounter the soldiers, but it has 
extended to the mainland, and even to North Italy. In 
the Province of Massa-Carrara, for instance, bands of 
vountry-folk, strengthened by the marble quarrymen, who 
are on strike, attacked country houses, and threatened Carrara 
itself. On the arrival of the soldiers, they were attacked 
and compelled to fire, and it has been deemed necessary to 
put the whole province under martial law. {It is believed 
that in other districts the feeling is quite as bad, and 
that the movement, should it be allowed to gain the sligh test 
head, might take a Republican form. The people complain, 
first of all, of the communal taxes, which, they say, are unfairly 
levied; but there is also deep discontent with the large pro- 
prietors and their syst2m of working through bailiffs. It is said 








liament, and probably by some difficulties with the King. It 
is rumoured that if affairs become worse, he will apply for an 
Act virtually suspending the Constitution, and then remedy 
grievances by decree; but it is hoped that if the North 
generally remains quiet, it may be possible to avoid so revo- 
lutionary a step. It may, however, be taken as ascertained, 
that if contentment is to be restored, the tenure must be 
reformed, and the rascally little municipalities superseded for 
a time by Royal officers who will levy the taxes with some 
impartiality. 

There is no hope remaining of the safety of Captain Wilson 
and his thirty followers. They reached Lobengula’s laager, 
found his force too strong, and retreated in safety; but three 
Matabele regiments sent to attack Major Forbes, thinking the 
scouting-party an easier prey, turned on them, thus cutting 
off their retreat. Captain Wilson refused to fly, which, it is 
said, he could have done, and with his men fought desperately 
to the last. Their ammunition, however, became exhausted, 
and they were all speared. It is said that Lobengula has 
treated this attack, which was made independently of his 
orders, asan act of disobedience, and has executed the Induna 
in command. He is, it is said, willing to surrender, but is 
either afraid of vengeance for the slaughter of Captain Wilson, 
or is coerced by his officers, who prefer flight across the Zam- 
besi. The rumour that he is retracing his steps to attack 
Buluwayo remains unconfirmed, and is improbable, the 
fighting-men dreading the machine-guns too much. 


One Western institution, at least, does not seem to suit 
Japan. The Government of the Mikado cannot get along 
with the Japanese representative body. They have disagreed 
from the first, and after one or two penal dissolutions, the 
Members recently sent up claim a right to overrule the 
Executive, and betray a dangerous amount of anti-foreign 
feeling. They expect censured Ministers to resign, as they 
do in England, and, it is said, use language and threats 
which render calm deliberation almost impossible. The 
Mikado has, therefore, ordered his Ministers to disregard a 
recent vote of “No Confidence,” and has dissolved the 
Assembly once more. As it was never intended to limit 
the Imperial authority, except as regards legislation, and as 
an anti-foreign movement might ruin Japan, the Constitu- 
tion may possibly be revised. At present the idea seems to 
be that the Assembly shall meet and shall be tolerated 
as long as it is obedient, but when disobedient shall be 
dissolved until it becomes more tractable. Note that the 
electors, who ought to be all love and amity, betray much 
more dislike of foreigners than the Government does. Expe- 
rienced philanthropists tells us that this is also true of East 
London, where an order for the expulsion of foreigners would 
be welcomed as warmly as it would be in Japan. 


The Indian Government, after an unexplained delay— 
probably due to the illness from which, we are glad to see, 
Lord Kimberley is recovering—has decided finally not to 
place an import duty upon silver. It is apparently afraid of 
interfering with the course of trade any further. We dare 
say the Government is right; but the first effect of its 
decision will be a great importation: of cheap silver, or, in 
other words, a large remittance of bar-silver, from this 
country, instead of the India Council’s drafts. It is here 
that the shoe pinches just now. If the merchants and 
banks will not buy these bills at their fixed price, the 
Council must in the end sell them for anything it can 
get, and the first object of closing the Mints will have been 
defeated. The Council has still six months in which to watch 
the effect of that measure, but at present it looks very much 
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as if the laissez-faire men—with:whom we disagreed—were 
right, and that®no"'action{ whatever short of a change of 
standard, and that’ not a nominal one, would affect the course 
of exchange. We must wait; but we never saw the great 
experts in finance? so ccmpletely bewildered before. They 
really do not know, and admit tkey do not know, the effect 
of any step. 


A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, in whom that 
journal places confidence, gives a somewhat novel account of 
the situation in Russia. The grand ceremonial, held on New 
Year’s Day in St. Petersburg, has this year been suddenly 
countermanded, and the incident has given rise to reports of 
a recrudescence of Nihilism. The correspondent says these 
are unfounded. Nibilism is dead; and although the Czar ‘s 
in the greatest danger, the attacks on him come from other 
conspiracies, provoked by the terrible distress prevailing in 
Russia. He thinks this distress so great, that insurrections 
will occur among the peasantry, who in some districts cann: t 
obtain food to support life. We question the accuracy of th’s 
view. The Russian peasants did not rise even during tke 
famine, and should they do so, would rather threaten the local 
officials and the rich than the distant Czar. While the Army 
remains faithful, moreover, no insurrection can attain great 
dimensions, the people being too scattered, and the troops 
too numerous. We should rather believe, if the person of the 
Emperor is really threatened by new foes—as is said to be 
proved by some correspondence recently seized—that they are 
either a branch of the Continental Anarchists, or religionists 
—Jews, Catholics, or Stundists—driven crazy by recent per- 
secutions. The desire of the Government to “unify” all 
creeds in Russia—that is, in reality, to swamp all in the 
Orthodox faith—has become so strong, and is manifested 
with such cruelty, that an outburst of murderous fanaticism 
would surprise no one, and would as likely as not be directed 
against the Czar personally, instead of the Head of the 
Synod, who, on that matter, directs the Emperor’s conscience. 


Upwards of ninety Radical Members have signed a memo- 
rial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer asking him to prepare 
a Democratic Budget, and so “adjust the burden of taxation 
according to ability to bear it.” They consider that duties on 
alcohol ought not to be reduced, but that the enormous burden 
thus placed on the poorer classes ought to exempt them from 
all other indirect taxation. They forget that this burden is 
not “ placed,” but voluntarily imposed, upon himself by each 
individual. They therefore suggest that the duties on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and dried fruits should be abolished, and that 
extra revenue should be sought from a graduated income-tax, 
from a graduated probate-duty, from the equalisation of such 
duty on realty and personalty, and from the supersession 
of grants-in-aid of rates by taxation on “land-values.” 
They enter into no details except as regards the probate-duty, 
which should, they think, pass over estates under £500, and 
should gradually rise from 4 per cent. on fortunes over £4,000 
and under £10,000 to 10 per cent. on everything over a half- 
million. We have, perbaps, said enough of this plan else- 
where, but we may ask here why, if there is to be equality of 
sacrifice in direct taxation, there should not be a graduated 
scale according to the number of a person’s children ? The man 
with £2,000 a year and ten children is a good deal worse off 
than the man with £1,000 a year and one child. The graduated 
probate-duty might be worked with some fairness if sufficient 
care be taken; but why should new rates, like the rate for 
free education, be thrown exclusively on land? Modern 
Radicals are as spiteful against land as if in a former state 
of being they had been pelted with mud. Sir W. Harcourt 
has, of course, only promised consideration to the scheme. 


The Times of Wednesday contains a curious article on the 
Duke of Coburg’s nationality. Has he become an alien in law by 
succeeding toa Germanthrone? Down tothe Naturalisation 
Act of 1870, a double nationality was perfectly possible even 
for a foreign Sovereign, for according to English law, a man’s 
nationality was inalienable. That Act, however, declares that 
when a British subject voluntarily becomes naturalised in 
some other State, he ceases to be a British subject, and shall 
be regarded as an alien. Has the Duke become naturalised 
in some other State? If by naturalisation is meant becoming 
the subject of another State, he probably has not, because the 
Constitution of the German Empire takes care not to make 


— 
the Federal Kings and Princes subjects of the Emperor, It 
however, naturalisation is given its plain, straightforwa,; 
meaning, then of course the Duke has under the Act ceageq to 
be a British subject. That this is the better opinion we q, 
not doubt, in spite of the Solicitor-General. Meantime jt is 
curious to note that the Duke of Cumberland, when he becams 
King of Hanover, did not cease to be a British subject, ang 
actually took the oath of allegiance to the Queen. In jis 
case, Lord Langdale held that in England the King of 
Hanover was merely a British subject. That, however, was 
before the Act of 1870. The Times’ article makes another 
curious point. An Act of Anne naturalises all the de 
scendants of the body of the Electress Sophia. But the 
Duke of Edinburgh is a descendant. It is therefore, the 
Times says, arguable that the clause in the Act of 1870 was 
not intended to have force in his case. Surely that is a bag 
point. It goes too far, and would render the Emperor of 
Germany and many other Royal personages British subjects, 
The truth is, the Duke of Edinburgh, if a British subject, 
is only one by a legal quibble. 


Sir George Chesney delivered, on Tuesday, before the 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, an interesting address 
on “The Defence of the Empire.” He maintained tha 
Great Britain, which was exposed to attack over a long 
line of communications, required a Navy even more thap 
equal to that of any two other Powers. He believed, hoy. 
ever, that the measures taken for the defence of the Southern 
Colonial ports were sufficient, and that the great maritime 
cities of India, such as Calcutta and Bombay, were, if 
possible, over-protected. Canada also, though probably in. 
defensible, if seriously attacked by the United States, was 
impregnable as against any other Power. He maintained, 
however, that the military force maintained at home wag 
totally insufficient. We had about 110,000 regular troops 
within the island, but we could not use more than 60,000 
for a foreign expedition, and had inadequate reserves to 
be called out. He thought our system of reserves antiquated; 
but though he demanded attention to this matter, he did not 
indicate the direction which he thought reform should take, 
It is a plan for rendering volunteers as certainly effective as 
soldiers, which the country, if it fully believed in war, would 
now desire, 


On Wednesday, at Leicester, the annual address of the 
President, Mr. Pickard, M.P., was read to the Conference of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain by Mr. Woods, M.P. Mr. 
Pickard congratulated the Federation upon having obtained 
a living wage for the miners, and upon having made up their 
minds that they would not allow “the middleman, the coal. 
owner, or the commercial agent, to bring the wages down to 
the point they were at before 1888.” The price of coal could 
be so “arranged and maintained” as to give to both owners 
and men profits and wages “equal to a living rate.” “ Any 
class of trader who desired coal below the price at which it 
could be fairly produced, should be made to feel that they 
were not entitled to any consideration at the hands of colliers 
or colliery-owners.” This is all very well, but it misses the 
true point, that there are thousands of industrial undertakings 
which not only will not, but cannot, buy coal when it is dear. 
It is mere folly to talk as if the coal demand were fixed, and 
could not be killed by high prices. Incidentally, Mr. Pickard 
stated that when people in the London suburbs were paying at 
the rate of 50s. per ton, coal could be got in the colliery 
districts at the old rates,—i.e., 12s. or 13s. per ton. He also 
declared that he did not think that if the mines were 
nationalised the miners would be better off than they are 
to-day. Here he is quite right. State miners might very 
easily slip into the position of State slaves. 


One of the most interesting of the contributions to the 
dispute as to the recent colliery strike is Lord Masham’s 
reply to Mr. Byles (M.P. for the Shipley division of the North- 
West Riding) in Wednesday’s Times. Lord Masham uses 
stronger language against Mr. Byles than was prudent or 
necessary for his purpose; but he shows that he has been 
regarded as a liberal and kind master by his own employés, 
and has twice received from them a testimonial of their 
gratitude; that he has spent far more than half-a-million in 
patents, which have, at considerable risk to himself, greatly 
improved the position both of the labourer, the capitalist, and 





the consumer; and that he looks at all these labour disputes 
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ractical questions, with the interest of the labourers, no 
that of the capitalists, in view. He points out that 
Colliery had been working for some time before 
at a ruinous loss, and only three days a week ; 
olliery could not, at the very high wages which 
being paid, compete either in the London or the 
foreign markets with coal produced at less cost; and that in 
this condition of the facts of the case, Mr. Byles’s statement 
that “ Lord Masham, the colliery-owner, was seeking to sub- 
due the men by the weapon of starvation,” is not only contrary 
to the fact, but simply ridiculous. What Lord Masham was 
doing was attempting, in the interests both of capital and 
tc reduce prosperity wages, which could not have 
gone on, to moderately good adversity wages, so that the col- 
liery might work without ruinous loss to the owner, and not 


be stopped altogether. 

Atthe annual New-Year’s gathering of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, held in a hall in Clerkenwell on Monday, 
Mr. George Lansbury, who presided, denounced Mr. Burns 
and his friends. “It was hard to see the Burnses, the Bernard 
Shaws, and the Sidney Webbs posing as the saviours of the 
people, whilst they knew that it was the endeavours of the 
Federation which had put them in position.” Another speaker, 
Mr. H. R. Taylor, declared that Mr. Burns was using the 
powers which had been given him “to stem social progress.” 
He denounced “ the vile lie which the Member for Battersea 
had uttered at the Washington Music-Hall a few days pre- 
viously,” and accused Mr. Burns of “having thrown off the 
mantle of Socialism to put on that of Liberalism.” We need 
hardly say that we have no sympathy with this attack on Mr. 
Burns for having had the courage to be moderate and reason- 
able. It is, however, worth noting that the maxim that “ the 
Revolution devours her own children,” is one to which there is 
noexception. It is of universal applicability. There is, too, 
not a little humour in the spectacle of Mr. Burns going to 
the verbal guillotine as a guileless and persecuted Girondin. 
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On Monday, at the Imperial Institute, Lord Lorne delivered 
a lecture on “ Imperial Federation.” Though saying pleasant 
things of Imperial Federation, he was by no means for hurry- 
ing on any cut-and-dried scheme. He would, instead, quietly 
develop the present good relations with the Colonies (1), by 
improved postal and telegraphic communications—the present 
distorted telegrams often did great harm; (2), by the inter- 
recognition of academic and other titles; (3), by raising the 
status of the Agents-General; (4), by advance in military 
organisation in the Colonies. That is all sensible enough, and 
very much to be preferred to the notion of creating a 
Federal Constitution, which, in all probability, would end in 
the destruction of the Empire. We have got at present a 
system which works with the minimum of friction, leaves 
the Colonies free from interference, and yet prevents 
them from becoming hostile or Foreign States. Why 
cannot we let so satisfactory an arrangement alone, and con- 
tent ourselves with cultivating a friendly feeling with the 
Colonies? One way of doing this was missed by Lord Lorne. 
Why should we not do something to interest the Colonies, 


and especially Australasia, in the administration of India? | 


Australia, though we forget it, knows herself to be an Asian 
State, and is beginning to realise how deeply she is concerned 
in the maintenance of our authority in India. 


Sir Henry James, addressing his constituents at Bury on 
Wednesday, pressed home two points with great force. The 
first was the degrading effect on the House of Commons pro- 
daced by the Irish Party of eighty, which, without taking any 
personal interest in Bills for Great Britain, votes for all Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals, merely by way of paying the needful 
equivalent for Irish Home-rule. He showed, by the speeches 
of the Irish leaders, that they are staving off an appeal to 
the country on Home-rule expressly because they believe 
that the result of such an appeal would be disastrous until 
sufficient British measures have been passed to take the bad 
taste of the Irish measure out of the mouths of the English 
constituencies. And in the meantime, they support one 
measure after another of the Gladstonian Government 
without regard to its merits, and simply with the view of 
gaining over British constituencies to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Sde. Again, Sir Henry James showed that formerly Mr. 
Gladstone had stood up firmly for the constitutional right of 


mons, if after showing, as they have repeatedly shown, their 
strong wish to defer toa popular demand clearly made, they 
are‘honestly opposed to any one such measure, and honestly 
doubtful whether the people of the United Kingdom cordially 
desire it. Yetthisis the very situation in which Mr. Gladstone 
now passionately condemns the House of Lords for insisting 
that the people shall reconsider the position on Irish Home-rule 


The Bishop of London delivered an interesting lecture in 
Sion College, on Tuesday evening, on “Faith.” He com- 
menced it by saying that about fifty years ago he had a con- 
versation on the subject with William George Ward,—whose 
Life has been recently so well written by his son,—on the 
subject of faith, in which Mr. Ward denied that faith 
had anything to do with the will. If the Bishop did not 
misunderstand Mr. Ward, that conversation must certainly 
have taken place longer ago than fifty years, for in 1844 
Mr. Ward had written, or was writing, his book on “The 
Ideal of a Christian Church,” in which the conception of 
faith is the Catholic conception, which always includes the 
co-operation of the will with the intellect in the act of 
faith. The lecturer, however, effectively brought out this 
view—which was also Coleridge’s view,—and was accepted by 
Dr. Temple from Coleridge. Faith, he said, was the act of 
the whole man, and it was impossible to discriminate one 
faculty from another in any such act. Besides, a purely in- 
tellectual act, even if it proceeds from the whole man, does 
not in any way express the higher part of the man, as faith 
certainly does. He regarded it as the specific function of faith 
to identify the supreme moral law with the living and acting 
will of a spiritual being. 


Professor Jebb made an interesting speech on Tuesday at a 
“ higher-grade school,” which has been erected by the Wolver- 
hampton School Board, in which he explained that he regarded 
higher grade schools as a kind of cross between a proper 
secondary school (of which the object is to train the mind 
rather than to impart useful knowledge) and the technical 
school, of which the object is to impart knowledge useful 
for the arts. He thought that the cleverer children of the 
primary schools might come up to the higher-grade schools 
without having distinctly made up their minds whether they 
were going to fit themselves for practical work in the arts, or 
whether they were going to obtain for themselves a liberal 
education. If they found themselves more and more drawn 
towards the technical classes, they could of course pursue the 
line of fitting themselves for skilled labour. But if they were 
more drawn towards the classes which endeavour to train the 
mind than to those which impart practical skill, then they 
ought to be able to pass an examination (not competitive) 
which would gain them a scholarship in a proper secondary 
school. He regarded the higher-grade schools, in short, as 
the watershed between training for the arts and training for 
the purposes of pure culture. 


The absurd attempt to dispel the superstition as to the 
number “thirteen” by founding a club that challenges ill- 











luck to vindicate its special proprietary right in that number 
by way of revenge on this conspiracy to rehabilitate it in 
popular favour, on which we have commented elsewhere, is 
aptly dealt with, much as we have dealt with it, in a letter 
signed “M. J.,” in Wednesday’s Times. The writer urges 
that the whole idea of luck requires that there shall be no 
such prearrangement as that which the Thirteen Club deliber- 
ately makes, but that the lucky or unlucky lot shall leap from 
the urn without premeditated selection. And surely the writer 
truly interprets the character of this superstition. Thirteen, 
if chosen of malice aforethought, would, we should say, rather 
desire to bring good luck to the choosers, in order the better 
to disguise his real character, and secure himself more hapless 
victims, when he is really the outcome of luck, and not of 
choice. You cannot exorcise a mere superstition by making 
all the world talk about perverse attempts to misunderstand 
it. 

A blunder, for which we cannot account, slipped into our 
issue of last week. We spoke of M. Méline as if he had-been 
President of the Chamber. The President is, of course, M. 
Dupuy, whose conduct after the bomb-throwing we so extolled. 
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the House of Lords to reject a measure sent up by the Com- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


E see with satisfaction that a politician of Mr. 
Villiers’s great shrewdness and long experience,— 

he has been a Member of the House of Commons for fifty- 
nine years,—expresses, in his interview with the delegate 
of the Daily Chronicle, reported on Tuesday, the same 
opinion which we have frequently expressed, that, as 
regards its individual Members, the present House is one 
of the very ablest, probably the very ablest, which has 
ever been elected since the Father of the House of 
Commons was first returned for Wolverhampton. We 
say “‘as regards its individual Members,” but that does 
not by any means imply that, as a whole, it is more 
efficient for its purpose than many, or perhaps most, of 
those which have preceded it. That would not be a 
very happy and united nation which consisted of a race 
of competent leaders without followers, nor is that the 
most efficient of representative Assemblies which consists 
of men almost all of whose opinions are worthy of separate 
hearing, and may fairly claim to be separately keard. Mr. 
Villiers hastened to add that the House of Commons had 
lost respect in the country in spite of its Members show- 
ing greater individual effectiveness, though that, he said, 
might possibly be the fault of the country, and not of the 
House. We do not suppose that Mr. Villiers really takes 
that view; and if he does, we should widely differ from 
him. The House of Commons has lest grade in the 
country, and rightly lost grade, partly because it is com- 
posed of such effective individual elements and elements 
so adequately representing the various shades of opinion 
or no opinion in the different portions of the country. 
In a Cabinet we can hardly have too able and too strictly 
representative elements, but, in a House of six hundred 
and seventy Members which is to govern a country as well 
as to represent it, we may very well have,—and, indeed, 
actually have,—far too much individual ability and far too 
exact a representative organisation. If the country is to 
be ruled, as it is, by the House of Commons, the House 
should not be composed of so many distinct groups, or so 
many individually capable individuals,—there should be 
much more crystallising capacity in it, and less distinctive 
constituent variety as well as less individual ambition. The 
House, as we have often said, is far too large and mis- 
cellaneous a body for its function as the supreme central 
authority of the Empire. It loses respect in the country 
because it represents the indecision of the constituencies 
.00 well. In the Houses of Commons which we had between 
1832 and 1867, there was no doubt far less individual 
mind, will, and purpose; but for that very reason, there 
was a far greater strength of collective judgment. Those 
earlier Houses knew how to defer to the sense of educated 
opinion far better than the new ones, which strive to 
represent, and do, on the whole, effectually represent, the 
uncertainties and vacillations of uneducated opinion. Mr. 
Gladstone has appealed from the classes to the masses, 
and what does he find? A hesitating and unconvinced dis- 
position to follow him, but to follow him with very waver- 
ing and wandering footsteps in the greater matters, but a 
readiness and even eagerness to give his counsels the go-by, 
wherever there is a good chance of ignoring these greater 
matters in which the constituencies lean doubtfully upon 
him, for those smaller matters in which their own opinion 
comes well to the surface again. Instead of the public 
opinion of those shrewd and instructed persons which the 
House of Commons used to reflect in all its decision and 
peremptoriness, the new House reflects a certain vague dis- 
trust of that opinion with which Mr. Gladstone has managed 
successfully to inspire it, but provides no effective substitute 
for it, showing rather a certain sense of diffident loyalty to 
him that is inclined to pique itself on its own fidelity in fol- 
lowing him with eyes half-shut, and a deep internal quaver 
as tothe wisdom of so doing. That is what has diminished 
the external respect for the House of Commons. The country 
is aware that its chosen leader rejects the educated instinct 
and judgment of nine-tenths of its abler politicians,-— 
politicians like the Cobdens, and the Brights, and the 
Villierses, no less than the Palmerstons, and the Greys, 
and the Cavendishes,—and it does not feel easy, but, on 
the contrary, very uneasy, in its loyalty, though it cleaves 
to that loyalty with a heroic fidelity which defies its own 
suspicions that it is going wrong. In a word, the present 











House of Commons represents now not a solid CONViction 
on the greater issues submitted to it, but a hesitatin 
popular mandate which it is half-reluctant to eadorse > 
little is it satisfied with the kind of support it obtaing 
from sober and prudent advisers whom it has generally 
been found safe to trust. : 
No wonder that, with a House whose popular majority 
is divided into many groups, caring very little about the 
main issue submitted to them, and supporting their leader- 
chiefly because he supports them on minor issues for 
which they do care, we have a popular Assembly of 
very imperfect authority in the country, and consequently 
very much at sixes and sevens in spite of all its ability 
as regards the order and character of its own proceedings. 
The Quarterly Review, in its article on “ The Peril of Pay. 
liament,” makes a good many excellent suggestions for 
improvement, of which the general drift is that more and 
more authority should be given to the Chair to ey. 
clude amendments which are mere feeble duplicates of 
other amendments, to select for discussion the more 
weighty amendments, even though all the less weighty 
amendments are to be closured; and, indeed, generally to 
exercise in the name of the House a sort of discretion 
which might sometimes seem arbitrary, but which is be. 
coming more and more essential to a body so divided into 
sections, and so little penetrated by any strong current of 
public opinion on the most important issues. All these 
proposals seem to us reasonable in their drift, and more 
or less likely to be adopted by the House of Commons as 
it is now constituted, for in such a House as that, demo- 
cracy must establish a summary and final authority which 
was not at all necessary during the earlier period, if it is to 
carry any effective legislation at all. But none of these re- 
forms, however useful they may be in getting rid of unneces. 
sary irritation, and imposing reasonable terms on the sec- 
tional disputes which arise amongst the various groups into 
which parties are subdivided, can cure the one great evil 
of the present House of Commons,—that it is elected by 
constituencies which feel little or no interest in the larger 
constitutional issues that are raised before it, and are very 
apt to be led away by a promise to gratify their smaller 
wishes, into taking a line which is more or less purely 
accidental (so far as their knowledge and judgment are 
concerned) on these larger constitutional issues. Nothing 
can cure that evil but a political education, which, we fear, 
must be slow, and will very likely need illustration by great. 
disasters before that political education is completed. We 
are, in fact, purchasing some few great popular measures, 
which, like the education measure, may prove to be of 
inestimable advantage to the people, at the cost of com- 
mitting the guidance of the State to a democracy whick 
has no conception of the weight and importance of true con- 
stitutional issues, and hardly any of the type of politicians 
in whom they ought, for the purpose of such issues as 
these, to place the most confidence. That is the real 
peril of Parliament, and we do not see what remedy there 
is, or can be, except the very slow, and perhaps very 
dangerous, remedy of learning by painful experience the 
immense significance of the issues in dealing with which 
its majority is at present so impulsive and so ignorant. 





THE LATEST INCIDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


E cannot see that Captain Wilson and his followers, 
whose fate we are now all lamenting, committed 

any fault whatever in the expedition which ended so dis- 
astrously. They died doing their clear duty, and of want 
of intelligence or rashness in discharging it we can per- 
ceive no trace. They were sent, as we understand the 
matter, on a scouting expedition with orders to watch 
Lobengula in his flight, to seize him if possible, as he 
was supposed to be almost unaccompanied, and if it were 
not possible, to await reinforcements. They obeyed thcse 
orders strictly. They were all mounted men, and picked 
men, the flower of the young fighters of South Africa, 
most of them gentlemen in the technical sense, and they 
tracked the flying chief of the Matabele successfully. The 
operaticn was one perfectly usual in war, and one which 
must have been performed by Uhlans a score of times 
during the war of 1870, and according to the information in 
their hands there was no rashness in it, nothing but the kind 
of daring which has so often given us victory over dark 
enemies in every quarter of the globe. When they dis- 
covered tle King’s waggons, they made apparently one 
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daring charge to ascertain the force with them, and their 


f seizing the unwieldy chieftain ; and finding him 
er ectaneel. they retreated. They had no means of 
knowing that the road behind them was not open, and 
indeed probably expected to fall back on a larger body 
with a Maxim-gun sent to reinforce them by Major 
Forbes. This body, however, was unable to move, the 
River Shavgani having come down in flood, and instead, 
Captain Wilson’s party met the three Matabele regi- 
ments despatched to arrest Major Forbes’s forward 
march. These regiments, unable to reach Major Forbes, 
and afraid, according to native accounts, to face the 
Maxim-gun, had turned back to cut off the scouting- 

arty, who thus found themselves surrounded. Some of 

their horses, it would seem, were dead, and some probably 
exhausted; the leaders alone remaining sufficiently well 
mounted to get away. The latter refused, as a matter of 
course, to quit the men they commanded ; and, as escape was 
impossible, and quarter not to be expected, they resolved 
to sell their lives as dearly as they could. They killed 
their horses, made a low rampart with their bodies, and 
as long as their rifles held out, kept the enemy at bay. 
Many were wounded, however, in the first attack ; the rifle 
ammunition was expended ; and when the Matabele, dis- 
covering that fact, or urged on by their leaders, made their 
final rush, the white men had only their revolvers. The 
revolver is of little use against great numbers, its range 
being too short; the Matabele closed, and the whole re- 
mainder of the gallant party of whites died under their 
spears. Why it should be said in the evening news- 
papers that they were massacred, we cannot even conceive. 
It was all fair fighting, without even an ambuscade ; and 
as the whites certainly did not ask quarter, they would have 
been killed, even if the enemy had been Frenchmen or 
Prussians. They died fighting to the last in the per- 
formance of as clear a pieve of duty as was ever done, 
and one for which most of them had volunteered, 
and they ought not to be subjected to the reproach 
even of temerity. It is said there ought to have 
been more of them; but a scouting-party is never 
numerous, and it was intended to support them with 
reinforcements, when the Shangani rose and cut off 
communication. It is said, also, that they were rash 
in approaching the King’s force so closely; but they 
thought themselves perfectly free to retreat in safety, and 
so they were. They were not crushed, or even pursued, 
by the King’s force, but were intercepted by a fresh body 
of savage troops, of whose presence they were totally un- 
aware, and who, if the Shangani had not risen, would have 
been flying before the Maxim-gun and Major Forbes. 
That they might have expected some attack from some- 
where is true ; but if Englishmen in such a situation are to 
hesitate to obey orders, or to give orders, because of vague 
risks of that kind, they may as well give up the effort to 
found an Empire. The very conditions of that effort, whether 
in India or South Africa, are that numbers do not matter, 
that any risk must be run for an adequate object, and 
that audacity is at least as great an element in success as 
soldierly judgment. If they are to wait till movements 
are wise, according to European rules of warfare, which 
assume a certain moral equality between combatants, 
nothing magnificent will ever be accomplished,—cer- 
tainly great fighting tribes will never be crushed by forces 
not a twentieth of their own in number. 

The whole conduct of this Matabele expedition ought 
to reassure the dubious as to the fighting capacity of 
half-trained men, men even less trained than our own 
Volunteers. Granted good arms, and the skill to use 
them, the half-trained are almost as formidable as the 
regular soldiers, who, it should be remembered, in most cases 
when they commence a campaign, have never seen a shot 
fired in anger. Their officers might have some experience, 
though not much; but 90 per cent. of the private soldiers 
who fell in the awful attack on Speicheren can never have 
been in action before, four years having elapsed since the 
last call of a Prussian force to arms. The nine hundred 
men who conquered Matabeleland behaved in all essentials 
as well as veterans,—who, indeed, dislike being shot as 
much as the “ boys” do, and know better how to avoid it, 
—obeyed as strictly, fought as well, and died as readily. 
It is true, they had an advantage which our Volunteers 
might not have,—that irstinctive pride of race which, in 
Africa as in India, forbids flight or compromise, or any 
idea that defeat is ultimately possible; but the place of 





that feeling may well be taken by the sense of fighting for 
home under neighbours’ eyes, and on thoroughly well- 
known ground. The Volunteers may be stricken with 
panic, as the Northerners were at Bull’s Run thirty-three 
years ago; but if they are not, we imagine they would 
render a very fair account of any invading foe, whose men. 
will be just as inexperienced, much more ignorant, and only 
a little better drilled. Discipline is invaluable to armies 
because it is the best defence against human selfishness 
and the tendency to act alone; but we all forget too 
often that discipline, even if carried to perfection, cam 
secure nothing but implicit obedience in time of ex. 
treme danger, and that if the obedience is secured by 
any other motive, the work of making fighters is all but- 
done. The Colonists in South Africa, living as they do 
among half-subdued races who will fight, feel the necessity 
of obedience, as did also, for the same reason, the slave- 
holders of the South, and are almost soldiers before they 
are summoned to arms. The confidence amounting to- 
audacity with which « man like Mr. Cecil Rhodes under: 
takes what seem the wildest enterprises, strikes English- 
men with amazement; but if they will think, the force at 
his disposal is larger than it looks. There must be now 
some two hundred thousand white men, Englishmen 
and Dutchmen together, capable of bearing arms im 
South Africa, and as against any native foe whatever, 
external or internal, every man of them can be 
relied on. If only 5 per cent. will serve for a few 
months, as our own yeomanry used to do under the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, there is an army of 10,000 men 
ready for action, all white, all half-trained, and all armed 
with the newest weapons of civilisation. There is nothing 
short of Cairo to withstand such a force, which, if is 
could only be fed and supplied with munitions, coult 
march till it came out at Senegal, four thousand miles 
away. This is the bed-rock on which our power rests in. 
South Africa, and its solidity is not shaken in the least by 
a disaster, melancholy as it may be, such as occurred tv- 
Captain Wilson and his party of volunteers. That was, 
in fact, an accident such as repeatedly occurred in. 
the history of the long struggle between the earfv 
settlers in America and the Red Indians, who had 
an advantage in their forests which the natives south 
of the Zambesi cannot be said to possess. So far 
as arms go, there can be no doubt of the ultimate 
issue of the struggle, and the remaining danger will, we- 
believe, be overcome, possibly in some unexpected way. 

That danger, which is sure in the end to affect profoundly: 
the future of South African society, is the attractive 

power of the order and the wealth which the Colonists 

will create, over the limitless populations to the northward 

of their direct dominion. The whites occupy the point 
of the wedge, and the blacks are as sure to stream slowly. 

southward for wages and for protection, as a glacier is te- 
move in a downward direction. The more the whites 
need labour, the more perfect they make their commu- 

nications, the higher the wages they can pay, tbe larger 
will be the influx, which has no arm of the sea or impas- 
sable desert to arrest its flow. The influx may not be 

formidable in a military sense, probably will not be, for 

the white men can organise out of Zulus a sufficient ane 

an effective Sepoy army; but it will keep the Colonists 

for a century, at least, in the position of an aristoeratic 

and semi-military caste always watching a population 

more numerous than itself, with which it refuses to 

intermingle or live on the same plane. The position. 
is quite endurable, as we see from the examples of 

Mexico and South America, but it involves an organisa- 

tion of which Englishmen have no experience, and a 

modus vivendt between directing and directed castes which. 
we are far from having perfected, or, indeed, reduced tu 

any principles at all. It will all go right in the end, no 

doubt, for there must be some way of solving the problem ;: 
but South Africa, whether Dominion or Republic, will 
not socially be like Canada or Australia or India, or_any 

other of our wide possessions,—possibly not like any other 

social organisation in the world. 





THE RADICALS’ FINANCIAL MEMORIAL. 


HE memorial addressed by the Radical Members to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, praying for a 
democratic revolution in taxation, deserves more atten- 





It will not, it is true, greatly 


tion than it has received. 
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influence Sir William Harcourt in making up his Budget, 
for he is not likely, in a year of financial depression, to 
weight the Government with so vast an addition to the 
Newcastle programme; but it embodies, in substantive 
and direct proposals, ideas long floating about, which may, 
if they once descend among the people, produce most 
formidable demands. Those who drew up the memorial 
have a little impaired their case by muddling up with it 
proposals which, if defensible at all, rest on different 
principles; but their main line of argument is clear 
enough, The question whether State-aid to the rates bene- 
fits the poor or the rich is hardly germane to the matter at 
issue, the mass of ratepayers being, especially in cities, 
undoubtedly poor men, while the proposal to abolish all 
indirect taxes, except those on alchohol and tobacco, raises 
a most difficult side-question,—whether Democrats can 
allow of the creation of a privileged class. With the 
taxes on tea, coffee, and dried fruits taken off, the tee- 
totalers of less than £200 a year, who do not happen to 
smoke, would become a privileged class as exempt from 
taxation as the old French nobles. They would not 
contribute one penny to the State taxes, while they would 
enjoy not only the complete protection of the laws, but 
the incomes or wages derived from industries which, but 
for the State organisation, would not be profitable for an 
hour. There is a certain muddle-headedness in flinging 
down a proposition of that sort without considering its 
consequences; but still, as we said, the main drift of the 
memorialists is clear. They want to substitute for equality 
of taxation, equality of sacrifice in paying taxes; and no 
doubt there is much to be said for that new principle. At 
present the direct taxation levied by the State is levied, in 
the main, on the principle that the State sells its protec- 
tion for a price varying only in quantity according to the 
amount of protection wanted ; the man with £2,000 a year 
paying, for example, ten times the sum demanded from 
the man with £200. The memorialists, however, propose 
that the State shall also consider equality of sacrifice, and 
as the man without a surplus undoubtedly sacrifices more 
than the man with one, they desire that the latter should 
be proportionately mulcted. We are not quite sure of the 
justice of the demand, which logically would justify every 
tradesman in charging for his goods according to cus- 
tomers’ income, and which, as Mill pointed out, taxes 
thrift as a sort of criminal offence; but it is, we acknowledge, 
in accordance with much of the drift of modern thought, 
it is humane, and it does tend to redress an excessive 
inequality of condition, which by exciting too greatly the 
passion of envy, burdens the social system, and ren- 
ders it less secure than it would otherwise be. We will, 
therefore, for the moment, accept the principle put 
forward, and only discuss as practical politicians the mode 
in which it is proposed to apply it. The memorialists 
propose three changes. 

(1.) The Income-tax is to be graduated. This is already 
done in a small way, so as in practice to exempt all who 
are paid by the day or week; but it is proposed to carry 
the graduation much further. The memorialists, how- 
ever, give no hint of the degree to which they would carry 
their principle as regards Income-tax, and it is the ques- 
tion of degree which is of such vital importance. Where do 
they propose to stop? What proportion of a man’s super- 
fluity are they willing or desirous to take? If that is not 
settled, we shall have every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who is in difficulty denouncing wealth as superfluous, 
and demanding more of the superfluity, until we arrive at 
the point where all sane men will keep their wealth 
abroad, or the desire of accumulation will cease to be felt, 
as it is in disorganised societies and States. Men will 
not work without benefit to themselves, we may be 
sure of that ; and every money-maker who ceases to work 
diminishes the prosperity of the handicraftsman. When 
he gives up his carriage—to take the easiest illustration— 
he dismisses not only his coachman, but the mason who 
builds his stables, the coachbuilder, coachpainter, and 
saddler, the breeder who provides his horses, and the 
ploughman who grows his oats,—classes which, in the 
aggregate, are perceptible in the population. There must 
be a line drawn somewhere, to prevent the result of taxa- 
tion being diminution of work; and it is necessary to 
state that line before a graduated Income-tax can be 
considered as a practical proposal. The old Roman 
taxation ruined the Roman world just because it 
began to be an object to cease to rise into the tax- 





ai, 
paying grade (cwriales), and we might easily go tax 
incomes that the resulting penuriousness of ‘the well 
to-do would be in a direct and immediate loss of comfort 
by the poor. As a working carpenter remarked the other 
day: “If there warn’t no rich, there wouldn’t be no 
’orspitals, unless we paid for ’em, and I don’t see the gain 
o’ that.” Moreover, the memorialists have to settle two 
questions of detail, both of the last importance. Are 
they going to tax Lord Rothschild’s Consols more than 
John Smith’s Consols ?—and if not, why not ? If they are 
they are introducing a principle which would seriously 
impair the national credit, and make bankers’ investments 
nearly impossible. And again, what are they going to do 
about the incomes of corporations ? Is the poor holder of 
five shares to be taxed less than the rich holder of fiye 
thousand? If not, what becomes of equality of sacrifice ? 
while if so, how is the price of shares ever to be settled? 
It would vary according to the Income-tax return of eve 
buyer. Of course, this difficulty might be met by taxing 
the payer after he had received his dividends, instead of 
before ; but the loss from concealment and from the exemp- 
tions would be very great. We greatly doubt if in a complex 
civilisation like ours, graduation in Income-tax is possible 
at all, though graduation in a Property-tax might be; 
and, at all events, the mere proposal as made by the 
memorialists hardly advances us a single step. 

(2.) The second proposal, to graduate Probate-duty on 
property devolving at death, is much more practicable. Pro. 
perty is visible, and its value can be ascertained, and as the 
quiet devolution of property is an artificial process en- 
tirely due to the security paid for by the State, there is, at 
all events, a seeming justice in taking for the State’s needs 
part of the property devolved. Nor do we think that if 
moderation were observed, there would be much diminution 
in the disposition to thrift. A man saves for himself as 
well as his heirs, and he would like to have half-a-million, 
even if his successors had to pay £50,000 into the Ex- 
chequer for their succession. We do not notice that 
childless men are more unthrifty than their neighbours; 
and one of the greatest accumulators of our day went on 
accumulating to extreme old age, though he knew that the 
destined heirs to his millions, who were illegitimate, must 
pay the 10 per cent. which the memorialists now demand. 
We see, in fact, no objection toa graduated Probate-duty, 
except the danger that Democracy, with such a weapon in 
its hands, might gradually take too much, and that is 
a danger which cannot be averted while Democraey 
rules. There ought, in justice, to be some rule grant- 
ing exemptions when deaths follow each other with 
abnormal rapidity, and the assessment of values would be 
most delicate work, the temptation to bribe the valuers 
being very great ; but we see no objection which could not 
be surmounted by a skilful administrator. The grand one 
that strikes the popular ear, the necessity of distinction 
between relatives and aliens, does not, we confess, seem 
to us really very weighty. The children have a fair right 
to have their expectations realised, but one of those 
expectations is to see the estate diminished at death by 
the usual State taxation, and in the case of large fortunes 
10 per cent. or 3 per cent. makes little practical difference. 

(3.) This, however, is not the case when the property 
is in land. The memorialists demand, with a certain 
peremptoriness, that land left at death shall be taxed like 
personalty, and do not seem to see that this would involve 
a special tax upon the land-holder. He alone among 
property-holders is compelled to sell at a fixed time in a 
limited market. Ten thousand pounds can be raised on 
£100,000 in shares in half-an-hour, and usually with little 
loss; but to sell a thousand acres out of ten thousand 
may be—would be just now, for instance—a most ruinous 
proceeding. The exemption which land enjoys from the 
Probate-duty is, we entirely admit, unfair; but equality 
would be unfair too, and would greatly tend to increase 
the unsaleability of land, which is by no means for the 
public advantage. The difficulty could be settled, we dare 
say, by the grant of a long term for payment, or by the 
acceptance of bonds by the Treasury, secured on the 
estate to be taxed; but the peremptoriness of the 
memorialists smacks a little too much of the odd dislike 
of English Radicals for the proprietors of land. That 
dislike has no root in reason, the land being always a 
nation’s least perishable asset, and arises from social 
conditions which are even now as we write slowing passing 
away. The owner of Consols is even now infinitely 
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more secure than the owner of land ; and for the last 
thirty years, the chance of inheritance enjoyed by the 
children of a banker, a brcwer, or a large shopkeeper, 
has been distinctly better tran the chance of the children 
ofasquire. The risk of loss by premature death has not 
peen equal to the yisk of loss from the gradual equalisa- 
tion of the whole world’s price for corn and meat. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NAVY. 


HOUGH various rumours have been circulated in 
T regard to the proposals of the Government for 
strengthening the Navy, none of them have any claim to 
be considered authentic. The country will not know what 
is going to be done till the Naval Estimates are presented, 
and in all probability nothing will be finally decided till 
the last moment. It is arule of statecraft not to come to 
final decisions on critical and disputed questions till the 
last possible moment,—till, that is, it is absolutely neces- 
sary. But unless we are much mistaken, the question of 
the amount of increase which the Navy requires is one 
which is very strongly disputed in the Cabinet. Hence it 
is more than probable that the Government have not yet 
committed themselves irrevocably to any particular scheme. 
Under these circumstances, it cannot be regarded as useless 
or impertinent, or as a mere waste of breath, to urge upon 
them one or two considerations of special weight and 
importance. We do not want to discuss the matter 
either from a party point of view, or from an expert’s 
oint of view, but from that of plain commonsense, 
and divorced from all ulterior considerations, such as 
the influence likely to be exerted upon the popularity 
of the Government of a large expenditure. How ought 
the subject to be dealt with by a Ministry able to look at 
the matter impartially, and not hampered by any past 
promises or declarations, or by any traditional policy ? 
That is the form in which the problem ought to be 
considered. 

To find the proper solution, we must first inquire what 
it is that has caused the present demand for an increase 
in the Navy. What are the circumstances under which 
our naval supremacy is threatened? The answer is clear. 
The competition of foreign navies. Our supremacy is 
not endangered by any decay in our own Navy, but simply 
and solely by the manner in which France and Russia are 
increasing their fleets. Our absolute strength is as great, 
or greater, than it ever was, but relatively we are far 
weaker. In a word, what is happening to us, is what 
happens in business every day. We are being subjected 
to very close and fierce competition. That this is a great 
misfortune for us, and that some remedy must be found 
and applied, cannot be doubted for a moment. But it is 
obyious that the remedy should be one which wili be 
really effective, and not a mere palliative. We must, if 
we can, find some way for choking off the competition of 
our neighbours. Unless we can contrive to do that, we 
shall never be free from the risks to which open competi- 
tion for the supremacy of the sea exposes us. If we are 
content with spending an extra two or three millions this 
year, France and Russia together will next year spend an 
extra four, cheered by the belief that if they can only 
hold on a year or two more they will wear us out, 
and force us to abandon the attempt to maintain a 
Fleet stronger than that of any two Powers. No doubt 
we shall not abandon that attempt, even if we decide 
to raise our naval expenditure by annual driblets in 
competition with France and Russia; but that does not 
matter, if France and Russia do not believe in our dog- 
gedness, Their want of belief in our willingness to go on 
perpetually, “seeing their million and going a million 
better,” may tempt them to commit themselves to an 
expenditure from which they would otherwise recoil. 
If, then, their competition is to be got rid of, it must be 
by showing them at the outset that, cost what it will, we 
mean to keep the supremacy of the sea. If, then, we 
resolve to spend a very large sum—say, some £26,000,000 


‘—at once and “at one go,” and make arrangements so to 


do, we are far more likely to keep well ahead of France 


. and Russia, than if we spend that sum, ora greater, in 


driblets. France and Russia, primarily, want their money 
for their land forces, and would never agree to devote 
£26,000,000 all at once to shipbuilding. It is quite 
possible, however, that in the excitement of bids of two or 
three millions at a time, they might work themselves 








up to that sum. If it were our object to lead them cn 
in the matter of shipbuilding, we could not do better than 
add to our Fleet step by step. Since, however, our 
object is to do the very reverse, by far the wisest thing we 
can do is to commit ourselves to an expenditure which will 
leave no sort of doubt as to our intentions. If we now 
propose to nearly double our fighting Fleet, and to spend 
£26,000,000 in doing so, it is almost certain that the French 
and the Russians will come to the conclusion that we really 
mean business, and that it is useless to try to follow us in 
the matter of additions to the Navy. Nor will this be the 
only effect of devoting a large sum to naval armament. 
It will be an open advertisement of the fact that we mean 
to make ourselves invulnerable at sea. Englishmen of all 
parties are agreed as to this, and know that the country 
would pour out money like water to keep not only our 
coasts defended, but our flag supreme on the blue water. 
Unfortunately, however, there is a notion on the Continent 
that it is quite possible that we should shrink from such 
pretensions were we once fairly tackled. If, then, we are 
weak, or apparently weak, there is a certain amount of 
danger that the quarrels of the Continent may be patched 
up on the understanding of “compensation all round out 
of the British Empire.” The danger, however, vanishes 
if we are so strong on the ocean that no one in his senses 
will dream of partitioning the British dominions over- 
sea. A non-aggressive Power, and a Power which re- 
fuses to make alliances, is only safefrom war if she is known 
to be very strong for defensive purposes. Thirty years ago 
it was reasonable for the Radicals to be afraid of bloated 
armaments, on the ground that they tempted the 
Government to use them. That danger does not exist 
now. The country is so firmly committed to a policy of 
peace, except in case of attack, that there is no longer 
any risk of an over-powerful Navy tending towards war. 
Were our Navy ten times as strong as it is now, no Prime 
Minister would feel tempted to use it for aggression. The 
foreign policy adopted by both the parties in the State is 
essentially non-aggressive, and hence a powerful Fleet can 
only make for peace. It will counteract the sense of envy 
with which undoubtedly we are regarded on the Continent. 
The proposal to take a bold step in the matter of expendi- 
ture is one which should appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If a sum of only £3,000,000 is asked for, he 
will have to raise the money during the year by increased 
taxation. If, however, a sum of £26,000,000 is taken, the 
money must be raised by loan. But £26,000,000 at 3 
per cent.—we say 3, instead of 2} per cent., in order 
to provide for a sinking-fund—would only be £780,000 
a year, a sum which could be placed in the Budget 
without any very great embarrassment. We admit that, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would be most un- 
wise to add to the National Debt, but the present condi- 
tions in Europe give plenty of excuse for exceptional 
action. If by adding £26,000,000 to the National Debt 
for some thirty years we can put a stop to the competi- 
tion of France and Russia in the matter of shipbuilding, 
and so can secure ourselves from the risk of attack, can, 
in fact, effect an insurance against the risks of the next 
ten years—£26,000,000 spent on the Navy, if augmented 
each year by the normal naval expenditure, would nut be 
exhausted before 1904—we should have amply justified 
an increase of the national indebteduess. “ Do not run into 
debt” is a sound rule for nations; but “ preserve yourself 
from the risk of attack ” is a sounder. 

We have taken £26,000,000 as the sum needed t3 
improve the Navy, not with reference to any special 
calculation, but because it is about the sum named by 
those who take the sound view of doing, not the least 
possible, but what will put our Navy beyond all 
question in the matter of supremacy. It is difficult 
to argue without a specific sum, but when we say 
£26,000,000, we mean whatever amount may be found 
necessary to ensure cur supremacy. We have no sort 
of notion of defending the plan of fixing on a sum of 
money, and throwing it to the Admiralty with a “ Do the 
best you can with that, and be d d to you.” That is 
not the way in which a prudent man of business 
carries out improvements in the machinery of his factory. 
When he is convinced that improvements are needed, he 
inquires exactly as to what wants doing, and then orders 
it to be done. He knows that the plan of “ Do the best 
you ein” as often as not means sheer waste and muddle, 
Tle only satisfactory arrangement is for the Admiralty 
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Officials to estimate exactly what is wanted to keep the com- 
mand of the sea for England during the next ten years, and 
for the Government, after they have satisfied themselves 
that the estimate is a prudent and well-constructed one, to 
adopt it. Only by domg that shall we put matters on a 
ousinesslike footing. To begin by asking the question, 
<‘ How much can we squeeze out of the Treasury ?” must 
be utterly wrong. The proper way is to ask, “ What do we 
want?” That should be the rule in all matters which 
are essential to the national welfare. It is all very well 
when grants for Universities or Museums or more in- 
spectors are in question to ask first, “What can the 
Treasury afford?” When it is a question of national 
existence, the plan of making the economic point of view 
the most important is absurd. You must save the State 
before you save its money. We speak thus with no light 
heart. We are fully aware that the disease of extrava- 
vance is one to which Democracies are specially liable, and 
we do not fail to realise that every pound collected in taxa- 
tion and spent by Government is withdrawn from useful 
work, and tends to decrease the wealth of the nation. 
We do not then love naval expenditure for itself. All such 
«onsiderations are, however, overborne by the plain need for 
‘a stronger Navy with which the nation is confronted. 
When it is a choice of evils, we must choose the lesser. 
But who can doubt that more taxation is an in- 


‘finitely less evil than a Fleet too weak to maintain our 


supremacy ? With Europe an armed camp, and Eagland 


-and her Colonies and Dominions the greatest piece of 


plunder that the world has ever seen, we should be little 
jess than madmen to run the risk of losing command of 


~the sea. While the sea is the road by which comes the 


food on which we live, and the road by which we reach 
and hold our foreign possessions, the sea is our territory. 
{9 lose command of the sea must mean for England what 
dosing the rest of France would mean for Paris. 


THE FRENCH DESIGN AGAINST MADAGASCAR. 


HE British Government, we imagine, has no right to 
interfere with a French conquest of Madagascar. 
After a long struggle with the French diplomatists, which 
extended, we have been told, to the interior of our own 
Cabinet, it was agreed in 1890 that the great island 
should be considered to be a French Protectorate,—or, at 
ieast, “within the sphere of French influence alone.” 
Wobody knows exactly what either of those expressions 
means, but at least they must be held to signify that the 
recognising Power will not intervene between protectors 
and protected. We should not allow interference in 
Yanzibar. If, therefore, the French Government has de- 
cided to conquer Madagascar, we cannot prevent it, though 
our South African Colonists will be wild with annoyance 
and alarm, and the rumours to that effect are certainly 
taking very substantial shape. The situation appears to 
be this. The governing tribe of Madagascar, the Hovas, 
‘though admitting the fact of a French Protectorate, declare 
that it involves nothing but a control over their foreign 
relations, and disliking the French, will neither encourage 
their settlement nor grant them “concessions” —always the 
real object of French Colonial policy—nor cease to be on the 


~f{riendliest terms with British missionaries, whose converts 


vutnumber by five to one those of the Roman Catholics. 
¥or some time past the French Colonial Office, which is 
all for “expansion ” by conquest, and has just secured the 
huge valley of the Mekong as an annexe to Tonquin, has 
been discontented with the state of affairs in Madagascar, 
and has at last, it is asserted, screwed its courage up toa 
wnilitary expedition. A General of Marines, General 
Couronnat, has been selected, informally, for the com- 
anand of an expeditionary force of ten thousand men, 
composed of marines, regiments of the Foreign Legion, 
and a few Senegalese, and even the landing-places 
are said to have been decided on. They are on the 
west side of the island, where the rivers debouch, and 
where the Sakalavas, who are unfriendly to the Hovas, 
are numerous; but the end of the expedition is Antana- 
purivo, the Hova mountain capital. Mindful, however, of 
the fate of M. Jules Ferry, the French Cabinet intends, 
before it acts, to have the previous sanction of the 
Chamber ; and, to-day, the Members for La Réunion will 
propose an Order of the Day, calling for energetic action. 
They™would be smashed if M. Ciémenceau were in the 
fhamber; but he is not, and in his absence it is believed 





an 
that an affirmative vote may be extorted, while, if jt ; 
refused, the Ministry will declare that, though they a . 
generally with M. de Mahy and M. Brunet, the des: 
was made on those gentlemen’s responsibility, and dogs 
not pledge the Government, if defeated, to resign. 

We find it a little difficult, in spite of the detaileg 
character of the accounts, to believe that the French if 
any time is given them for reflection, will undertake this 
expedition. That Madagascar would be a magnificent 
possession for any European Power is, of course, beyond 
dispute. The island is thirty thousand square mileg 
larger than France, and is fertile through more than 
three-fourths of its extent, the vast plateaux of the in. 
terior being culturable even by Europeans. The forests 
which are of vast extent—one which is almost continuous 
round the island being at least 1,400 miles long by 49 
in breadth—are full of magnificent trees; all semi-tropical 
products flourish in the different climates of the island 
and there is strong reason to believe that the mountains 
are in places full of districts which, to Australian experts 
would yield gold, silver, copper, and coal. Madagascar 
in civilised hands would hold forty millions of people, and 
in the hands of any race with a surplus population, or the 
means of importing large supplies of tropical labour, it 
might become within a quarter-of-a-century, one of the 
noblest of possessions. Its conquest, however, will be a most 
serious undertaking, especially for France. She may make 
a settlement on the west coast and hold it until the South 
African Republic is ready to take it away from her ; but to 
conquer the island, she must subjugate the Hovas, and 
occupy their capital, Antananarivo. The Hovas, it is well 
understood, intend to defend themselves, and are well cap- 
able of doing it. They are only about two millions in num. 
ber, but they have a semi-military organisation, they have 
been accustomed to war in their struggles for supremacy 
with the older tribes of the island, and they have in their 
veins the fierce Malay blood, whose quality the Dutch 
have experienced in their long and unsuccessful effort to 
conquer Acheen. They can obtain any quantity of arms, 
for the island is too big to blockade, and English, 
German, Dutch, and Portuguese traders find the supply 
most profitable, while the configuration of the country is 
most favourable to defence. The land on the coast is full 
of malaria, the forest is known only to the natives, and is 
nearly impenetrable; and when it is passed, the invaders, 
if they advance from the west, will have a march of 
two hundred miles before them, over three ranges of 
mountains, and with the chief force of the Hovas to 
meet at the end,—a Malay army guided, if not 
officered, by Europeans. The British Government will, 
of course, be neutral, but the Europeans in the island 
certainly will not; and if Mr. Cecil Rhodes has not a word 
to say in the conflict, we mistake both the range of his 
ambitions and the feeling which the French, for a reason 
mentioned below, will excite within South Africa. The 
French force will wither as it approaches the capital; 
while the Hovas are too well organised, and too proud of 
their achievements and their advance in civilisation, to 
yield until they are hopelessly defeated. That France is 
strong enough to overcome all these obstacles if she 
chooses is, of course, true; but she cannot conquer 
Madagascar, much less garrison Madagascar as a per- 
manent possession, without using her conscripts; and 
will the peasantry stand that? They disliked the occu- 
pation of Tonquin, they know nothing of Madagascar, 
they dread the very name of Africa as a camping-ground 
for their children, and they will consider all force 
despatched to a place so distant as force diverted from 
the defence of France. We greatly doubt their sanction- 
ing any expedition at all, and doubt still more if the con- 
quest proves, as it will prove, both tedious and expensive, 
their persevering in the work. If they intended to 
colonise the island, it would be another matter ; but they 
will not send five thousand settlers to it in ten years, and 
they have no trustworthy dark population upon which to 
draw fora supply of men. Tae Sikalavas, though they 
may assist them at first, in hope of humiliating the Hovas, 


.will not remain friendly long; and Senegal ein supply 


nothing beyond a regiment or two of negroes nt superior 
to the Hovas in fighting power, and far inferior in 
civilisation. 

We have, as we have said, no direct right of interference, 
but the British Government cannot witness such a coD- 
quest with any satisfaction. Tae French in possessio2 0 
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the coast of Madagascar would menace our route to Natal 
and Zanzibar, and our alternative route to India, and 
would enormously increase the difficulty of our relations 
with all South Africa, They are certain to use their 
settlements on the West Coast as convict depots, the con- 
yicts are certain to escape, and we all know the horror 
which this prospect evoked in Australia, though new Cale- 
donia is much farther from the island-continent than Mada- 
gascar from the South African mainland. Our Colonial 
Office will be pestered year after year to remonstrate with 
the French, and as the South Africans grow strong they will 
remonstrate for themselves with the vigour and audacity 
which marks all their proceedings. They will even now 
witness the opening of French ports in Madagascar with 
the deepest jealousy and distrust, and they can even now, 
if they please, lend the Hovas most efficient aid in the 
shape both of machinists and of officers trained to the 
warfare of the bush. We foresee, if the expedition starts, 
a great addition to the troubles of the British Foreign 
Office, and of the world, unaccompanied by any com- 
pensating advantages whatever. The French are not 
going to populate Madagascar, and Madagascar does 
not want a governing power. Of all the races in 
Africa, the Hovas have displayed the greatest capacity for 
improving themselves up to a certain level, and it would 
be a thousand pities to interrupt an experiment which 
promises such results. The bitterness among those 
interested in missionary work will be very great, and, we 
may add, very formidable to a Liberal Ministry; and if the 
European war so often prophesied ever does take place, one 
of the hundred far-away issues which will be settled by it 
is the fate of Madagascar. The French Chamber, which 
is not strong in geography, is not likely to take arguments 
like these into consideration, but it remains to be seen 
whether, although the next election is three years distant, 
the representatives will venture to vote a considerable 
War Budget for the conquest of an African island, of 
which their constituents never heard. 





THE TRIPLE SUICIDE IN PARIS. 


We wonder whether, as the fear of poverty grows in 
Europe, the fear of death is lessening. The strange 
French suicide reported this week, where father, mother, 
and daughter agreed to die together, after carefully making 
every arrangement for the paying of their small debts and 
for the little festival in which they took leave of life with 
some of the mingled gaiety and tears which might have 
befitted the daughter’s marriage, is one of those symp- 
toms, too frequent in our times, which look like it. As 
we have recently noticed, the number of suicides has 
greatly increased of late even in England, and most of 
them have been due to the fear of poverty. Not many 
months ago, we had a German and his betrothed com- 
mitting suicide near Canterbury in very much the same 
fashion, and from very much the same causes, and with 
the same mixture of sentimental triumph and distress. 
But hitherto social suicide has been uncommon. Where 
the burden of life has grown heavy, the mind has usually 
shrunk from society. The Englishman who, after taking 
leave of his betrothed in a holiday spent together, shot 
himself in a great London railway-station because he 
saw no prospect of making a living for them both, did not 
ask her to share his fate; and there is something quite 
unique in a triple suicide like the present, where youth 
and beauty shares with age the wish to creep out of life 
with the least possible expenditure of effort. Neverthe- 
less this is certainly a social age. It is clear that the 
desire to be associated, even in misfortune, is marking 
itself everywhere. The unemployed in all the Western 
countries try more and more to act together. One seldom 
now sees that wish to go out into the world and take what 
individual fortune sends, that used to be the keynote of 
every story of adventure and mishap. Men cling together 
more than they did, and try to use their numbers as a 
means of compelling the less needy to assist them. Even 
when they give up that attempt, they are perhaps more 
disposed than they used to be to accept calamity, and 
even, it would seem, death, in company. A successful 
writer of short stories has just made a wife’s wish to die 
in company with her husband the motive of what may be 
called an attempt at Joving murder, in a tale which came 
out simultaneously with the story of this triple suicide in 
Paris. One of the effects apparently of that common loss 





of faith in many sections of society which has coexisted 
with a great common growth of faith in other sections, 
has been a yearning for alliance in doubt. Doubt has 
sought relief in sharing with others the suspense and 
hesitations which the ebbing away of religious convic- 
tions has left behind. The people who cannot believe in 
common seem to wish to doubt in common,—to shelter 
themselves beside each other in confronting what they 
think of as the great “perhaps.” That French family,. 
so resolved to pay its debts to the last farthing, seems to. 
have made what they called “the great hypothesis” the 
subject of their last conversation at the ghastly little 
festival with which they closed their account with life. 
Apparently they found mutual protection in meeting the 
unseen world together, even though they had so little 
faith in God, that while providing scrupulously for the 

discharge of all their obligations to men, even up to the 

cost of the funeral, it never occurred to them to question 
whether life had been given them to throw away when- 
ever they fcund it oppressive and likely to involve more 

suffering than joy. Though they did not find consolation,. 
as the Comtists do, in worshipping Humanity at large,. 
they appear to have regarded their own little family as a 

unit which could more safely meet even death in a body 
than separately. They could not protect each other 
against the humiliation of poverty and beggary, but they 

fancied, apparently, that they could soften for each other 

that last lonely passage, it might be into nothingness, or 
it might be into a new life. But though the Comtists 
would no doubt deplore the fact that the French suicides 

found no consolation in the prospect of a posthumous life 

in the Grand Etre of Humanity, they may certainly con- 

gratulate themselves that the sense of obligation to living 

men had survived what they deem the superstition of a. 
fancied obligation to account for their lives to a supreme 

and invisible Judge. ‘ Here,’ they will say, ‘is the proof. 
that real ties are beginning to have their due weight with 

men, even when imaginary ties, as we regard them, 

have lost their hold.’ The bourgeois Paris family could not. 
endure the idea either of begging from reluctant relations, 
or of leaving just claims undischarged, though they felt: 
no overwhelming fear of those dark possibilities beyond. 
the grave, which have hitherto deterred so many miserable 

beings from taking the leap into the unknown. The dark- 

ness beyond had no terror for them, at least as compared 
with the indignity of living on sufferance here, and owing. 
their life to the pity or tolerance of others even much more 

able to bear burdens than themselves, though thoroughly 

reluctant to do so. It seems clear to us that there are every 

year more and more persons to whom poverty or the fear- 
of poverty is becoming intolerable, while death cr the fear 

of death is losing some of its terrors. The question, “Is 

life worth living?” is answered now by not a few in such 

words as these: “ Only on conditions ;—with a small com- 

petence, ves; without any competence, certainly not.” 

If this kind of feeling spreads, we might before long 
find a considerable association of the unemployed agree- 
ing to commit suicide as a kind of protest against the 
cruelty of the laws of Nature and Economy. As against. 
those laws it would be a very ineffective protest indeed,— 
but as against any Government which had not seen 
its way to tax all the employed in order to relieve the 
unemployed, it might prove to be a protest of over- 
whelming effectiveness. The steady growth of the feeling. 
that all the distress of the world is the fault of the 
political Governments of the world, and that they ought 
to be made responsible for that fault, is one of the most 
alarming of the symptoms of modern democracy. Of 
course as yet we have not come to the point where a great 
collective suicide of the miserable is possible. But if the 
present unwillingness to suffer anything like privation, or 
even a decline in caste, goes on, and the sympathy of the 





world with this impatience of anything like the demand 
for fortitude continues, we should expect that before 
many generations are past, we might well have some 
demonstration on a grand scale of the same kind as that 
which the unhappy French family has just given us 
on a small scale. In Russia, for instance, we could 
well conceive that some great social tragedy of that kind 
might happen even within the limits of the present genera- 
tion. There is a tendency there among the unhappy to dash 
their heads against stone walls in a sort of orgy of indigna~ 





tion against the sternness of the universal order, and against 
Government for not dashing itself equally violently against 
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hard necessities which no Government can abolish, that 
might very well end in some mighty catastrophe such 
as would give a shock to the whole civilised world. 
With the spectacle of a willing family suicide before our 
eyes, the spectacle of a willing collective suicide does not 
seem so wholly improbable. After all, with the growing 
indifference to life, and the growing disposition to think 
and feel that sympathy on a large scale will almost justify 
anything, we should not be surprised to find suicide not 
merely epidemic, which it has lately become, but taking 
collective possession of much larger groups than any in 
which we have hitherto had experience of it. When men 
get to disbelieve in any spiritual ruler of this world 
whom they will find besetting them behind and before in 
the world beyond the grave, they are only too likely 
to decline to suffer what, if they continue to live, they 
must often suffer, and to seek out those who will enter 
into their intolerance, and unite with them in their 
manifestoes against what they regard as the supreme 
injustice. The sort of misery which, in a less flaccid age, 
produced massacres on a large scale, might very well in 
this age of lessening violence and increasing irritability, 
end in suicides on a large scale. In what sort of legisla- 
tion the unchastened sympathies that such scenes are 
calculated to excite would end, we can ill conceive; but 
we should expect in vain efforts to protect men artificially 
from misfortune,—vain efforts which would multiply in- 
definitely the number and extent of the misfortunes to 
which they would sub;ect the society so experimented on. 





AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


HE French Chamber has the defects and the virtues 
of its youth. A plausible amendment to a Minis- 
terial proposal is submitted to it, and it at once accepts it 
as an improvement. M. Burdeau’s Conversion Scheme 
will place a round sum, £2,000,000 a year, at the disposal 
of the Government, and why should it not go to the 
impoverished landed interest? The Socialists and the 
Right on Tuesday saw their opportunity. They could 
derange M. Burdeau’s Budget without appearing to do 
anything more than benefit a class which, as every one 
admits, isin need of help. The divisions on the two halves 
of M. Jaurés’s amendment betrayed the heterogeneous 
character of his following. By 280 votes to 240, 
the Chamber resolved that the saving on the con- 
version should go to the reduction of the land-tax. 
By 403 to 70, it resolved that the boon should be 
limited to those who cultivate their own land. This 
amendment of the amendment was not resisted by the 
Government; but the Right saw in it the failure of all 
they had hoped to gain by associating themselves with 
M. Jaurés. The agrarian camp was at once divided, and 
landlords and small proprietors were arrayed on opposite 
sides. So far, the Chamber had shown the perversity of 
youth. It had, as a whole, no wish to overturn the Govern- 
ment; but it liked the sense of being able to vote against 
it. Now it was to show the docility of youth. The 
Minister of Finance told the Deputies that he and his 
colleagues would not take the responsibility of carrying 
out the direction of the Chamber; and the Prime Minister 
made the intention of the Cabinet still clearer by leaving 
it to the Deputies to consider how far they would serve 
the interests of agriculture by persisting in their vote, and 
so compelling Ministers to resign. It was rather a bitter 
pill to swallow, and the Socialists took care that the taste 
should in no way’be disguised. M. Millérand and M. Jaurés 
invoked the dignity of the Chamber, and declared the main- 
tenance of the Parliamentary system to be at stake. If 
Ministers are to play the part of dictators, of what use is a 
Legislature? But the majority had not carried the amend- 
ment with any thought of provoking a Ministerial crisis ; 
and as soon as they understood the consequences of their 
act, they were quite willing to undo it. M. Jaurés’s pro- 
posal, which had been carried in compartments, was rejected 
as a whole, and rejected by a substantial majority of 100. 
If the dignity of the Chamber was somewhat compro- 
mised, it kept its character for good sense. 

M. Jaurés’s amendment is interesting for another 
reason than as an example of the temper of the French 
Chamber. It is one of many testimonies to the agrarian 
discontent which is now universal in Europe. For asingle 


division this discontent was able to unite the Socialists 








and the Right,—though in France as in England, the 
mutual suspicion of owner and cultivator was enough to 
prevent them from acting together very long. On the very 
same day the German Emperor was opening the Prussian 
Diet, and devoting half his speech to the anxious position 
of agriculture. Whether the remedy he proposes will be 
of any value, is another question. We have seen too much 
of Chambers of Agriculture to be likely to regard them ag 
an absolute panacea. Yet Chambers of Agriculture are 
all that the German Emperor has to offer. Agriculture ig 
to be promoted, and the tenure of landed property is to be 
regulated, by the institution of a universal corporate body 
which shall act as a council of advice for the Government 
and co-operate in the preparation of Bills. But it isa 
striking testimony to the existence of agrarian distress, 
that the German Emperor should give the subject so 
prominent a place in his speech to the Prussian Parlia- 
ment. Itshows that he regards the Conservative Opposi- 
tion to the Commercial treaties as something exceedingly 
serious. Notice was immediately given of an inter- 
pellation as to the measures the Government intended 
to bring forward to counteract the increasing distress 
among agriculturists, and the Prussian Ministry will 
shortly have to give a practical turn to the promises made 
in the Speech from the Throne. Once more, no doubt, the 
ery of Protection will be raised, and the Prussian Govern- 
ment be challenged, as the German Government has 
already been, to say whether it is bent upon exterminating 
the peasantry. We question, however, whether in Prussia 
Protection has much chance of finding favour with the 
labourers. Count Caprivi’s argument in the German 
Parliament the other day, is likely to come home to 
them with too much force to permit it. The produce 
of the soil in Germany is not enough to support the 
people who have to be fed. Consequently Germany 
must either export her surplus population or find markets 
abroad in which to sell the goods, by the sale of 
which that surplus population must be fed. In France, 
Protection is viewed with more favour, because France 
can grow almost everything that she wants for her own 
consumption. But in Germany, as in every country 
where the pinch of starvation is keenly feit, the dislike 
of duties which tend to keep the great necessary of 
life dear, will probably remain as vigorous as ever. 

In England we are yet a long way seemingly from 
that union between landowners, farmers, and labourers 
which Lord Winchilsea is so anxious to bring about. 
The importance of bread to the poor, the large part it 
plays in their household estimates, makes the labourer 
persistently hostile to that return to Protection which 
is the secret dream of the upper strata of agrarian 
sufferers. Agricultural distress is likely to suggest to 
the labourer that he could do better if he were in 
the farmer’s place, rather than that he should help to 
fill the farmer’s pocket in the hope of thereby filling 
his own. He has not yet realised the farmer's diffi- 
culties, or he thinks that they are largely of the farmer's 
own making. We greatly fear that he will owe his 
eventual enlightenment on this point to the working of the 
allotment clauses of the Local Government Bill. The 
possession of four acres of land—even though only one of 
the four be arable—will at last convince him that the want 
of capital which has told so heavily against agriculture in 
the case of the farmer, will tell quite as heavily against 
it in the case of the labourer. There is one point, how- 
ever, in which England differs from every other Euro- 
pean country in which the same distress prevails. In 
France, in Germany, in Italy, there is a general recogni- 
tion that the agrarian interest is in a bad way, no matter 
what differences of opinion may exist as to the direction in 
which a remedy is to be sought. In the French Chamber 
on Monday, it was a Socialist Deputy who proposed that 
the land-tax should be reduced. Had M. Jaurés been a 
Member of the House of Commons, he would probably 
have been anxious to increase it. When we remember the 
disasters that have overtaken agriculture in England for 
years past, and the vast and increasing competition 
against which it has to contend, its claim to some relief 
from taxation is at least arguable. At all events, it is 
not a time for making its burdens greater. When an 
important industry is almost perishing, the object of every 
practical politician should be to help it to keep its head 
above water. That, however, is not the view of the Eng- 
lish Radical. His talk is not of relieving the land, but of 
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subjecting it to new and exceptional disabilities. The 
farmer and the landowner are to him only enemies 
from whom he has to extort the largest possible in- 
demnity. Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Philip Stanhope 
might profitably take a lesson from M. Jaurés. 








LUXURY. 

ROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK’S lecture on 
“Luxury,” at University Hall, yesterday week, put 
three questions, to which, however, if the Times’ report of his 
address be at all adequate, he seems to have rather suggested, 
than given, definite answers. These questions were (1), “ What 
is luxury?” (2), “ Why, and how far, is it deserving of censure?” 
(3), “In what way is that censure likely to go wrong?” If 
we understand the lecturer right, the answers suggested are 
something of this kind. (1.) ‘Luxury is the deliberate effort 
to exchange habits of living which are fully adequate for 
health and happiness, for new habits which involve more plea- 
surable sensations.’ (2.) ‘This attempt to live in a more 
pleasurable, and less simple fashion, is censurable where it 
stimulates the appetites only, and does not open the mind 
of the individual and the community to which he belongs 
to a distinctly higher class of pleasures involving a more 
refined taste, and a purer sense of beauty.’ (3.) ‘The con- 
demnation of luxury is likely to do more harm than 
good, if it discourages refinement of living without sub- 
stituting for it some better and higher kind of refine- 
ment,—something that may be called moral refinement, 
=—if it stamps with absolute disapproval the ambition of 
living a more costly kind of life, without any reference 
to the tendency of many more costly kinds of life to 
raise the tastes and enncoble the pleasures of the com- 
munity at large.’ These, unless we misunderstand the 
report, are the sort of answers that Professor Sidgwick 
suggests to his three questions. He says that a child who 
endeavours to earn or save sixpence a week more than he 
earned or saved before, simply to spend that sixpence on lolly- 
pops, is Inxurious; and therefore, of course, that the miner 
who strikes for more wages, only in order that he may spend 
his additional wages in early peas and champagne, is luxurious. 
And Professor Sidgwick would, we think, regard this as cen- 
surable because it makes the craving of the appetites a 
larger and more importunate part of life, instead of a smaller 
and more modest part of it. He would not disapprove, but 
approve, a craving for the luxury of more cleanliness, of more 
decency, of more neatness and order, of more beauty and 
thoughtfulness ; though, of course, he would disapprove even 
these praiseworthy cravings if they could only be gratified 
at the cost of the nobler and more disinterested feelings, at 
the cost of the happiness of those for whom the aspirant 
after luxury is bound to take thought. In other words, 
Professor Sidgwick holds that luxurious tastes are better 
than mere content, if they break up uniformity of 
living in any class, so as to implant the desire for 
a finer and wider horizon of thought and feeling, provided 
always, of course, that there is a fair prospect of attaining this 
finer and wider horizon without the selfish sacrifice of the 
well-being of others to mere tastes. But he would condemn 
any sort of luxurious craving that merely stimulated the 
greedier elements of human nature, without enhancing its 
sense of beauty. Nor would Professor Sidgwick dispute, we 
think, that even the man who denies himself true refinements 
for the sake of raising the general tone of his class in matters 
of still higher moment, is preferring a refinement of the 
noblest kind to a refinement that, though it is both innocent 
and praiseworthy, is still not the highest of refining in- 

fluences, and greatly inferior to that which he preferred. 

In short, in the Professor’s view, luxury is only censurable 
where it implies an encroachment of superfluous and absorbing 
indulgences on the more sterling energies of the character; 
but where it implies nothing of the sort, where it implies 
only a fixed standard of living that is quite consistent with 
steady and manly habits of industry, and the constant growth 
of higher interests, far from condemning it, he would defend 
is, as introducing a variety and multiplicity of modes of 
living that is highly conducive to the interest of human 
life and the movement and mutual attractiveness of human 
beings. If:all habits of living were reduced to one dead- 
level, there would be far less moral unity in human society 





than there is. Habits of life which may seem so full of 
fascination to one class that they divert its whole energy from: 
higher objects, will be to another class the mere groundwork 
of habit which arouses no excess of interest at all. Nor 
would it be by any means desirable,—and this, too, Professor: 
Sidgwick suggests,—that all the energy which might, and 
would, be expended on much higher endeavours, should be 
wasted on the needless, and perhaps mischievous, effort to 
wean men’s tastes from habits of life to which they had been 
early accustomed, and which had exerted no worse influence 
over them, than certain picturesque traditions, costumes, and 
customs have exerted over the peasantry of many European 
countries where such customs have long existed, and that, too, 
not without costing as much, relatively at least to the means 
of those who cling to them, as ordinary class luxuries cost in 
proportion to the means of the comfortable and the rich. If 
all unnecessary expenditure on the amenities of life were in a 
censurable sense luxury, what should we not have to say of 
the gala pleasures and pastimes of all the various peoples of 
Europe? What may be luxury in a bad sense to one class, 
because it occupies far too much of the conscious attention of 
those who are not accustomed to such amenities, is not only not 
luxury to the class who have grown up amidst such amenities, 
but, on the contrary, may be almost a necessity in this 
sense, that without it they would constantly miss some 
part of the natural background of their life, and so be the less 
fit for the best that was in them. 


We think it might safely be laid down that the great majority 
of mankind ought usually to remain in the same general 
habits of life in which they have grown up, with such moderate 
increase of the amenities and graces of life as corresponds to 
the change which always takes place between one generation 
and the succeeding generation of the same class. Some, 
perhaps, are born to be reformers, and they, it may be, may 
thrive on those severer and more ascetic practices, which 
serve to show in what direction their zeal leads them, and 
how much more of it they have than the majority of man- 
kind. But the majority of men are not the better but the 
worse for shooting out of their traditional ways of life, and 
endeavouring to play the part of the austere reformer or the 
self-renouncing philanthropist. The real mischief of luxury is 
the craving to luxuriate in sensations and indulgences which 
disturb the balance of the character,—when, for instance, 
instead of simply enjoying his natural rest or food, a man 
luxuriates in the softness of his bed, or the delicacy of his 
meals; when instead of eagerly pursuing his studies, a man 
luxuriates in the literary flavour of his leisure, and the 
exclusive solitude of his rare library; when instead of de- 
lighting others with his artistic treasures, he gloats over his 
possessions all the more that they are reserved sedulously for 
his own private enjoyment,—then we see the evils of luxury, 
its tendency to possess and poison the mind with the mere 
relish of a morbid appetite or selfish monopoly. But when 
there is none of this gloating over a personal indulgence, 
then, though there may be much misapplied expenditure, 
much waste of wealth on objects inadequate to the means 
lavished upon them, there is none of the peculiar poison 
of luxury,—none of that gluttony of the finer senses, 
which fills those who can understand it with legitimate 
disgust. So long as the beautification of life goes on actively, 
though it matters much whether that beautification be ex- 
clusively in the direction of esthetic refinement, or in that of 
moral refinement, or of both, there can be nothing but good in 
the activity of even the lowest kind of beautification,—merely 
wsthetic beautification. It is when the mental activity ceases 
and the character begins to exhaust itself in trying to re- 
kindle the ardours of old raptures and played-out sensa- 
tions, that the evil of luxury shows itself. If luxury were 
judged by any external standard, we should soon have 
the Puritanic feeling cutting down all art and all litera- 
ture, and all the achievements of the subtler intellect, to the 
dead-level of some moral uniformity. The whole people 
would be less happy and less living for such a change 
in the framework of their lives. In the objective sense, 
there is as much luxury in the vast expenditure of time on 
refined intellectual pursuits, as there is in the vast expendi- 
ture of wealth on refined artistic treasures. The mathe- 
matician who lives in his mathematics, lives in what may 
quite as truly be called a world of intellectual luxury, as the 
treasures of the artistic collector may be called a world of 
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zsthetic luxury. The only censurable sense of the word 
“luxury,” is the sense in which it describes that selfish 
gloating of the soul over an exclusive pleasure, which paralyses 
‘its energies, arrests its sympathies, and taints its enjoyments 
with almost voluptuous raptures. 





A NATURALIST AT THE MILLINERS’. 
OME very hard things have been said lately of the sacrifice 
of animal life, especially of birds, to meet the demand for 
ornament in costume. The protest came, in the first instance, 
from men, who are always dreadfully unobservant of the 
means which womankind uses to reach the delightful 
general results in which mea take such complacent satis- 
faction; and the naturalist who amuses himself by observing 
the general want of observation in his own sex, will probably 
inquire what the particular “glimpse of the obvious” was 
which enlightened them. Even so, he will be almost too late for 
practical purposes; for fashion is fashion, and must change, 
even if its forms are limited, and the persecuted bird or 
animal of a season may be as neglected in the next, as the hoopoe 
was, when Solomon changed its golden crown for a plume of 
feathers. The “fashions” which roused the alarm of the 
naturalists and, as we now gather, the remorse of the ladies, 
were two. From the decorative point of view, they were 
beyond criticism. One was that of wearing the plume of 
egret’s feathers, or “ospreys,” as the plumassiers, and after 
them the milliners, chose to call them; and the other the 
““ Mercury wings,” borrowed from the classic adornment of 
Mercury’s hat of darkness, to which some Greek sculptor, 
with an eye to effect, transferred the wings from the sandals 
of the invisible messenger of Olympus. The Vikings, with a 
-barbarian’s eye for beauty, winged their pointed helmets with 
heavier pinions ; and the quick-witted Parisian modistes studied 
‘the model, and in the next season carried their clients’ bonnets 
‘from the mould of Athens to the Scandinavian build. Then 
-the other sex rubbed their eyes, and saw that these were wings. 
The egret’s plume is probably the most perfect finish to any 
form of head-dress known; so light and airy that, though it 
springs from earth, it seems that it might rise to heaven,— 
yet, being of mortal growth, it wavers between either, and 
like the white bird from whose shoulders it springs, soars or 
sinks with divided love for both. The Princes of the East have 
worn it in their turbans for two thousand years, anchored in 


-clasps of diamonds, or in crusted ouches of pearls. Solomon 


the Wise must have worn the aigrette,—Soliman the Magnifi- 
-cent, and Suleimans after him innumerable. Western Princes 
have discarded the aigrette for rarer, if less beautiful, orna- 
ments. The apex of the Prince of Wales’s crown is a tuft of 
feathers tipped with gold, said to be worth £10,000. According 
to a paper which claims to speak with most authority on all 
matters relating to “poultry” and cage-birds, it took twenty 
years to collect the feathers, and a dozen hunters met their 
-deaths in the search. We read that “the bird from whose 
tail the feathers are plucked is called the feriwah,—a sort of 
creature of the bird-of-paradise species, but of the rarest 
kind. To obtain the tail-feather in its full beauty, it is 
necessary to pluck it out of the living bird, as instantly after 
death the plumage becomes lustreless. What makes the 
hunting of the feriwah so dangerous is that the bird always 
frequents the haunts of tigers!” This “curiosity of natural 
history” is perhaps hardly a fair sample of milliners’ zoology ; 
bat it should be read in connection with some of the state- 
ments of the Anti-plumage League; probably the author had 
heard of the rare bird from whose feathers the royal cloak of 
the Kings of the Sandwich Islands was made, and confused it 
with the Caladrus, which, according to the medixval bestiaries, 
awas seen only before the death of Kings. The objection raised 
to the wearing of the egret-plumes rests on stronger ground. 
The plumes are only in perfection in the breeding-season ; and 
according to the best authority, these beautiful creatures were 
in danger of being exterminated in the heronries in which they 
nest, to supply the demand for feathers. The fact was never 
questioned. But the effect of the protest first raised by Mr. 
Hudson in the Times deserves to be noticed, the more so 
that there was a tendency among most of the writers who 
followed his lead to assume that the buyers of the feathers 
were secretly consenting parties to this wholesale slaughter 
of the innocents, and were only to be deterred by exposure, 
rather than by remonstrance. The egret-plume still remains 
aaapproachable as an ornament. Bat nearly all the milliners 


agree—not without a certain resentment on the part of those 
who take a conscientious, if narrow, view of their duties to 
their clients—that they object to buy the real aigrette, “be. 
cause it is cruel,” and demand artificial substitutes, or are 
contented with a less perfect substitute for the plume, 
“ Ospreys” is, of course, the name under which they are stil] 
known, for any suggestion that an osprey is a fish-hawk, with 
feathers suited to place in the bonnet of a Highlander, 
but not of a Duchess, is always politely ascribed to 
male ignorance. They have “seen the birds stuffed— 
very pretty white birds, with long legs”—and they know 
better. What the sham ospreys are made of is difficult 
to determine. Some are fashioned from split quill-feathers of 
a larger heron. In others even a microscope fails to show the 
process of manufacture. But this effort to substitute “ works 
of art” in feather ornaments for the semi-barbarous plunder 
of rare natural plumes, is by no means confined to substitutes 
for the “osprey.” All kinds of composite feather decoration, 
perfect for the purposes to which it is applied, are now used 
for hats and bonnets, and a naturalist in the milliner’s shop 
finds himself confronted with a hundred varieties of plumage 
never seen in nature, but excellent in art, for which it would 
puzzle any one but the plumassier or the taxidermist to find a 
name. The era of stuffed birds and natural wings adorning 
head-dresses, is almost over. Not long ago, for instance, terns 
were a favourite ornament. The whole bird was used. Large 
hats were fashionable, and two or three of the “ sea-swallows ” 
were grouped on a single head. Speaking of these birds, a 
milliner said, with regret, “They used to be only ninepence, 
now they are three shillings each.” That was in the second 
year after they were worn. At the same time, and in the same 
shop, a wide-brimmed hat was decorated with fifteen pairs 
of chaffinches’ wings. These were left the natural colour. But 
others were decorated with rose-coloured starlings, or grass- 
parakeets, dyed black, and in one was a jay, with all its 
beautiful plumage stained a greenish-yellow. To put 
creatures of such exquisite natural tints, but with no par- 
ticular beauty of form, to such a use, was to invite the charge 
of bad feeling both for art and humanity. Now the milliners 
have discovered a substitute with which no lover of birds 
need quarrel, and which reflects no little credit on their craft. 
Poultry-feathers, in some cases of natural colours, but more 
often dyed to tints suited to the material with which they are 
worn, are made up into plumes, wings, coronets, and pompons, 
with a grace and variety of outline which harmonise with the 
modelling of the human head far better than the natural 
bird forms. Wings of domestic pigeons, often mottled with 
exquisite shades of grey or roan, are still used; but as the 
pigeons themselves are destined for food, no one can quarrel 
with the disposition mad? of their plumage. But the greater 
part of modern headgear is decorated with dyed cock- 
feathers, or “coque” feathers—pronounced to rhyme with 
“oak”—as the milliners prefer to call them. The use 
of the cock’s feathers has been a gradual develop- 
ment. In John Leech’s days they were suggested by 
the plumes worn by the Sardinian troops in the Crimean 
War, and were worn in ladies’ felt hats, somewhat of the 
“Field Marshal” pattern. These were only the dark-green 
tail-feathers. Lately cock-feather boas came into fashion. 
Only the green tail-feathers were used; and the boas were 
expensive, costing about £3 a-piece. Later, coloured or white 
cock-tails were dyed, or the brown neck-hackles were em- 
ployed, or even turkey-feathers dyed. But the piles of 
“ Mercury-wings” of all colours—plain, or decorated with 
tinsel or jet—which filled the milliners’-shops last summer, 
and which still hold their own, are an immense advance on 
the cock-feather boas. Some of these wings are so well made 
that, except for the want of proportion between the primary 
and secondary feathers, even a naturalist’s eye might be 
deceived. Regarded purely as an ornament, they are pre- 
ferable to the natural arrangement, for their construction 
admits of endless adaptation. Coverts of peacock-feathers 
on a black wing, or graduated shades of grey flecked with 
pearls, are among the simpler triumphs of the new plumas- 
sier’s art. Nor should it be forgotten that their manu- 
facture and arrangement gives employment to hundreds of 
women and girls, whose former occupation of artificial-flower 
making was almost lost owing to the change of fashions, 
and who are thus provided with a more remunerative, and 
perhaps a more artistic, means of wage-earning. There can 
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pe little doubt that the change of taste is largely due to a 
conscious wish on the part of kind-hearted women not to 
appear to sanction the cruelty involved in previous fashions. 
But in any case, they may claim to have preserved one, and 
that the largest, species of living bird, from extinction. It 
may be doubted whether, in ten years’ time, there would be a 
single ostrich left in the inhabited parts of the Old World, if 
feminine taste had not made it profitable to preserve it in 
“ostrich farms” for the sake of its feathers. The domesti- 
cated ostrich has now been transplanted to California; and the 
appearance of thirty of these splendid birds stalking to and fro 
in their enclosure at the Westminster Aquarium during the 
past week, part of the stock of the first American ostrich 
farm, may be taken as partial evidence of woman’s work in 
pird-preservation. 





THE AFFECTATION OF “BREADTH.” 


HE managers of the World’s Fair at Chicago are entitled to 
claim a sort of success for their bizarre idea of a “ Parlia- 

ment of religions.” They certainly got together a group of men 
representing most of the great creeds of the world, such as 
was never seen on one platform before, and probably never 
will be seen again. The Anglican Church, with its usual 
perfect, if rather frigid, decorum and good sense, stood silently 
aloof, but the Roman Catholic Church was represented by 
Cardinal Gibbons in his fullest official robes, the Greek 
Church by the Archbishop of Zante, Protestantism by the 
leaders of most American denominations, Judaism by its pro- 
fessors, though not apparently by a Rabbi, Shintoism—the 
official creed of Japan—by the president of one of its sects, 
Buddhism by four priests from Yeddo, Islam by Mabom- 
medans from India, Oriental Theism by a member of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and Confucianism by “the Hon. Pung 
Kwang,” who had been specially deputed for the purpose by 
the Emperor of China. There was no representative of 
Hindooism, which is third in numbers of all the creeds of the 
world, and none of Fetishism, though it is the creed of many 
millions, while the most completely indigenous priest of 
America, the “ medicine-man,” who leads worship from Colorado 
to Patagonia, was, strangely enough, forgotten; but still the 
gathering, alike in its vastness and its incongruities, may be 
fairly pronounced unique. The assemblage, too, behaved 
very well. They listened with a grand patience, through 
parts of sixteen consecutive days, to papers expounding the 
creed of each representative; they all seemed to agree when 
it was declared that “all religions have a sympathy for each 
other ”—there was a suspicion of a smile on the Cardinal's 
face as he heard that, and for half a second there was a 
gleam in the Mahommedans’ eyes—and they abstained from 
denunciations of each other—or, indeed, discussions with 
each other—with a courtesy which was even more than 
civilised. A crowd, sometimes estimated at ten thousand, 
thronged the hall; non-committal hymns were rolled out in 
a mighty volume of sound; a great many people felt, or 
thought they felt, religious emotion; and, altugether, the 
scene, if not quite worthy of the two huge volumes in 
which its proceedings are recorded, had the great modern 
merits of unusualness and magnificence of size. We ven- 
ture to doubt, however, whether, except as a scene, the 
exhibition did much good; while we think it likely to in- 
crease greatly, in America at least, one of the intellectual 
evils of modern society. Nobody, it seems to be admitted, 
was converted from one faith to another; nobody was so 
much instructed as he would have been by reading the 
lengthy papers at home; and as for the “love” which, it is 
asserted, the scene developed, we should like a little evidence 
other than unctuous assertion. Even if Cardinal Gibbons 
did love that Shinto president as a possible subject of con- 
version, did he love him more when seated on the platform, 
in quasi-equality with himself, than when sacrificing to his 
ancestors in Yeddo? while the love of the Mahommedan for 
that Shinto man, or for the Buddhist, or for the honourable 
exponent of Confucianism, would, we fear, be a minus 
quantity,—at least, if he had ever heard of the extirpation 
of the Panthays. The only virtues which, in the absence of 
evidence, we can readily believe to have been fostered by the 
huge celebration were patience and humility,—patience, be- 
cause that quality is said to be strengthened by every great 


whom he had not yet won over, perhaps might never win 
over, to his own true faith. A quickening of energy may 
arise from that; and a quickening of energy in the propa- 
gation of a creed must induce an amount of self-communion 
which, if the thinker is intelligent, must, even if his creed be 
false, be beneficial. 


On the other hand, at least two evils arise from gatherings 
such as the managers of the World’s Fair evidently think so 
creditable to their energy and their discretion. One is a 
slight increase to the huge mass of indifferentism, which, and 
not opposition, is the despair of the modern religious thinker. 
The mass of men accept ideas, when pleasantly presented, 
without much thought; and of the thousands who witnessed 
this strange celebration, one-half at least would go away 
with a feeling that the tiresome search after truth was less 
necessary than they had thought; that, after all, very dignified 
and able persons believed in ideas as widely apart as those 
of Catholicism and Shintoism, or Mahommedanism and 
Methodism ; and that, perhaps, it mattered little which of them 
was right. Each of them was a religion, perhaps the best 
suited to its professors, and all of them, therefore, should be 
not only tolerated, but regarded as right in its sphere,—which 
is a denial of the duty of inquiry into the law by which man 
ought to be bound. If Shintoism with its calm rejection of 
any necessity for spiritual thought, and Mahommedanism 
with its assertion that God is unconditioned even by his own 
qualities, and Christianity with its central thought that a 
divine teacher has called on mankind to obey and follow him, 
are all equally respectable or useful or nutritive creeds, 
then why not leave the whole subject alone, and believe, both 
as to faith and conduct, that which strikes you of itself 
as most believable. That thought relaxes energy in the 
pursuit of truth, and must, therefore, whichever creed is true, 
so far as it prevails, be injurious to the men who entertain it. 
It is as if they were taught that there was nothing to learn, 
and study was, therefore, exertion thrown away. Of course, 
we readily admit that the effect in this direction is but slight, 
that no one in Chicago really thought the rival creeds equal, 
or even comparable, and that to every man, as the impression 
died away, the old question of the Whence and Whither 
| would present itself in scarcely diminished force; but still we 
| do not see why we are called on to admire a scene of which 
| this is even the tendency ; and if this is not the tendency, 

what, except as a very odd show, calculated to arouse interest 
from a certain uniqueness of character, is the sense of the 
whole proceedings ? 





The question is the more peremptory if we remember that 
| the show must in some degree increase that tendency to 
| intellectual acting which we begin to perceive growing on 
us in every department of thought. We are all so eager to 
be acquitted of narrowness, that we are ready to say there 
may be a world in which two plus two is not four, and so give 
up absolute truth altogether. Who knows, says the new man 
of ideas, what we should think about theft if we were poor? 
Who knows, says the Radical politician, if bomb-throwing is 
not the best way to call attention to grievances? Perhaps 
says counsel, when a father has whipped his child to death, 
he was really anxious about its soul. “Is crime crime,” asks 
the questioner, “from another point of view?” Is there not, 
in fact, want of breadth in assuming any data for decision 
of thought of all? We reply that, while most of the problems 
of hydraulics remain to be solved, still the assumption that 
water willrun up hill marks not breadth of thought, but when 
it is sincere, incapacity for thinking. And it is so seldom 
sincere. Of stupidity let no man complain; for man cannot 
cure congenital deficiencies; nor shall we, at least, ever com- 
plain of the most determined effort to “see the other side; ” 
but there is in so many cases no such effort, but a mere 
affectation of belief that another side must be. Vaillant 
may be only an enthusiast, says the French Deputy, anxious 
for repute with freethinkers; but be would, nevertheless, 
shoot Vaillant at sight if he saw him threatening a child 
or brother of his own. His real inner conviction that Vail- 
lant is a criminal is immovable; but he says the “ liberal 
thing,” and, having said it, is compelled to act on it, 
and sign the petition for a pardon or a commutati n of the 
judicial sentence. That is, of course, an extreme case, but in 





lesser cases we see this spirit working every day. “The 


trial; and humility, because each man present on the | people,” as yet, are tolerably free of it; but half the directing 


platform must have recognised the representatives of millions ' classes are talking as if they did not know whether crime 
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| 
should be punished or no; whether the redistribution of 
property would be beneficial or not; whether there can or 
cannot be anything, even a commandment from heaven, 
above a popular vote. They would listen to speakers on a 
platform advocating all sides of those questions, just as the 
audience did at Chicago, and go away saying, “there are two 
sides even to things like that.” If they thought so, we could | 
only lament the pulpiness of the modern brain; but they 
do not think it. Every one of them will punish crime against 
himself, will defend his own property, and has some convic- 
tion in his mind over which a mass-vote would have no more 
power than the neighing of so many horses; but he will not 
acknowledge any one of those things, lest he should be 
accused, as he would be, of ‘‘medixval narrowness.” He 
practically kills solid discussion by an affectation of breadth 
of thought. He will doubt whether good and evil are dis- 
tinguishable, and then denounce a particular line of conduct 
as oppressive. He means no evil, but only to be “ modern; ” 
but his intellectual attitude is, in fact, an intellectual 
hypocrisy, attended with all the evils that hypocrisy entails, 
viz., the falsification of opinion for a time, and then the fierce 
and injurious reaction. We are not half so broad-minded as 
we pretend to be, and it is a very good thing we are not; for 
if we were, we should by-and-by be unable to add up accounts | 
or sow corn, because, perhaps, addition might involve a | 
radical fallacy, and the expectation of corn from seed was | 
merely an assumption founded on nothing but the long tradi- 
tion of exceedingly ignorant men. 





| 





THE THIRTEEN CLUB. 
T vas not easy to fathom at first sight the real intentions of 
tke thirteen-times-thirteen wiseacres who foregathered 
on the 13th ultimo under the title of the “Thirteen Club.” | 
_ At first one was disposed to regard their proceedings merely | 
asa cumbrous pleasantry, a piece of laborious fooling intended 
for the entertainment of themselves and the public. The fact 
that a professional jester had been chosen to fill the chair | 
lent some weight to this view; but the fun was of such a poor | 
quality that it is impossible to believe that one hundred and 
sixty-nine people could really combine to perpetrate a joke | 
so stolidly wanting in humour. Then it occurred to one 
that perhaps theirs was an insidious design to formulate | 
the vague and floating tenets of superstition, and, by a ficti- 
tious attack, really to contribute to their support and propa- | 
gation. Undoubtedly their professed campaign against super- | 
stition is more likely to have this than the contrary effect; 
but such a design is so obviously beyond the powers of 
their imagination that we are reluctantly obliged to aban- 
don the supposition ;—with reluctance, we say, because we are 
then driven to accept the only alternative left,—that they 
were actually serious. Well, one does not expect serious 
people to be amusing, but it is really painful to learn 
that they can be guilty of so dreadful a dullness. If. 
these graceless antics be the outcome of sober, serious | 
common-sense, then will most people prefer the folly of 
superstition. 
Wilde, but one cannot but sympathise with the reasons | 
which led him to decline the proffered membership of the 
“Thirteen Club.” With ladylike enthusiasm he assured his 
hosts that their company would be charming, and that he 
should love to dine with them, did he not love his supersti- 
tions more. *‘ But I love superstitions,” e wrote. “ They are 
the colour clement of thought and imagination. They are the | 
opponents of common-sense. Common-sense is the enemy 
of romance. The aim of your society seems to be dreadful. | 
Leave us some unreality. Don’t make us too offensively sane.” 
The expression of this opinion may leave something to be de- | 


It is not always easy to agree with Mr. Oscar | 


sired, but the truth contained in it is incontrovertible. Whether | 
it be a “colour element” or not, superstition plays a part in 
our thoughts and actions, the extent of which is quite 
incalculable. What we should be without this element of 
unreality it is hard to say. But if one were to analyse | 
stupidity, it would be found that quite its most exasperating 
quality is its offensive sanity. 

It is noteworthy that these champions of common-sense 
against superstition do not seem particularly well versed in 
the meaning of the popular superstitions which they attack. 
The origin of the “thirteen at table” is too well known to 
need explanation. But though people dislike to sit down | 
thirteen, by chance, at the same table, nut cven the most 


| make to dislodge it. 


/and absolutely harmless. 





superstitions man would object to make one of a party of one 
hundred and sixty-nine sitting, by prearrangement, at thirteen, 
different tables in parties of thirteen. It is the chance ang 
unpremeditated character of the meeting that dismays him, 
to arrange such a party on purpose would not constitute an 
omen at all. So, too, with the spilling of salt, perhaps the 
most ancient of all superstitions. To have eaten of a man’s 
salt meant to have accepted and given a pledge of friendship, 
—the spilling of the salt was not unnaturally taken to fore. 
bode a violation of that pledge. But the spilling must be. 
accidental. To spill salt on purpose is not ominous; itis only 
boorishly rude. As to the other puerilities indulged in by 
the vainglorious common-sense of the one hundred and sixtye 
nine, the peacock-feathers, the skulls and skeletons, the black 
cat, the cross-eyed waiters, and the broken mirrors,—they al] 
become quite senseless in theif hands. It is possible to under. 
stand the dread which attends the fall of one’s picture, or the 
breaking of a mirror which is used to reflect one’s face; butno 
superstition can attach to the wilful smashing of cheap mirrors. 


| which have been bought—at wholesale prices, we suppose—for 


the purpose. The black cat is rather supposed to bring luck 
to a house; at any rate, it is his expulsion and not his. 
maintenance that brings. ill-fortune. Nor need a man dread 
the services of a cross-eyed waiter—according to the generab 
superstition, the cross-eyed man betokens good—it is the cross. 
eyed woman who exercises an evil influence. As for skulls 


| and skeletons, there is no superstition to condemn them. The 


skull, the memento mori at the Egyptian feast, was there as 4 
propitiation to the powers of darkness—a confession of the 
guests that they were but mortal, made to disarm the anger 
of the immortals—its absence from the feast would have been 
unlucky, not its presence. The coffin-shaped salt-cellars, too,. 


| that graced the board of the “ Thirteen Club” were perfectly 


meaningless. In some places, we believe, mourners still put 
salt into coffins as a symbol of incorruptibility; but what 


| has that to do with popular superstition ? However, we 
| have no wish to correct the 


superstitious lore of the 


“Thirteen Club.” What we wish chiefly to point out is 


that chance, absolutely unforeseen and unpremeditated 
| chance, is the very essence of all superstitions omens. An 


omen that owes its existence to design is not an omen at all. 


| The superstitious man has no objection to spilling salt pur. 


posely on his dining-table,—indeed, he will often do so under 
the superstitious belief that it removes claret stains,—nor 
does he fear the howling of a dog outside his windows, when 
he knows that somebody is beating it. It is the purposeless. 


, howl, the unintentional and undesigned scattering of the salt, 


that fills him with superstitious dread. For which reason the 
practical demonstrations of the “Thirteen Club ” will leave: 
him quite unconvinced. But are these gentlemen so sure- 
that they are free from all superstition themselves? Those: 
who scoff at their fetters are not all free men, as Lessing has 
said, and the worst of superstitions is to consider one’s own 
the most tolerable. Although they make a mockery of tradi-~ 
tional superstitions, it is more than possible that they them- 


selves harbour superstitious fears in their hearts which they 
| will not confess to. For superstitions are of two kinds. There- 


is the traditional superstition which has been handed down with: 
variations from very remote ages, and the self-made superstition: 
which grows apon a man almost unperceived, and which: 
generally defies all the efforts that his better judgment may: 
The former, which were exemplified at 
the Thirteen banquet, are for the most part quaint and 
interesting survivals of ancient beliefs or customs, very 
rarely believed in, frequently practised by people for amuse- 
ment’s sake, having but little influence upon our daily life, 
For all superstitions are not 


' barmless,—witness the jettatura of the Italian, which fre- 


quently ostracises a perfectly inoffensive person, whose eye is 
as guiltless as his conscience. The latter, the self-made 
superstition, is of a very different kind; few men are free 
from it, and almost every man who is blessed with any 
imagination cherishes some unconfessed superstitions of his 
own. The reason of their growth is not always apparent. 


The sense of constant danger, basis of all superstitions,. 
though almost unperceived, never really quits humanity. 
With some people this sense is more developed than in 
others; with some people, too, there is a better reason from 
without for its development. The sleek, well-fed bourgeois, 
his money safe in the bank, his house guarded by the 
police, his sleepy imagination centred in the delights 
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of his stomach, or dreaming of fresh comforts for his 
body, is less prone to superstition than the gambler, 
¢he great General or statesman, the sailor, or the explorer. 
Tt is noticeable how many very great men have been 
superstitious. Cromwell was superstitious; so, too, was the 

reat Napoleon. To come to more modern times, Parnell, the 
most calcalating, cold-blooded, and cynical of men, was 
deeply superstitious. For all his love for Ireland, he would 
got wear the green. To have accepted a green flag as emblem 
of its nationality, would have seemed to him to foredoom its 
gause to failure. Another cynical intellect—that of the late 


Rector of Lincoln—was touched by superstition. He would | 


not look into a mirror in a darkened room for fear of what 
his eyes might see there. Probably he himself knew not the 
geason of that mysterious dread; it was there, and he ac- 
cepted it and obeyed, in spite of all his intellectual pride. 
Men have their lucky or unlucky days, carry talismans, 
as General Wolseley says he does, believe in the virtue of 
certain numbers, avoid certain combinations of circumstances, 
and practise a thousand different observances to propitiate 
destiny ; whether these beliefs and observances be instilled 
ito them in childhood or are the growth of later years, they 
generally cling to a man’s mind, deeply rooted and in- 
eradicable. Not even the robust common-sense of Dr. 
Johnson was proof against their influence. 


“But such superstitions are simply nonsense,” objects com- ! 


mon-sense; “is it right to believe in irrational nonsense?” 
‘They are nonsense; even those who cultivate them will 
generally admit that much, But there is no question of right 


or wrong in the matter; a man is no more right or wrong in | 


avoiding a ladder than in preferring one colour to another in 
his neck-tie. Hardly, even, is it a question of belief. Surely, 
‘because a man chooses to follow a private ritual of his own, 
it does not necessarily follow that he believes in it with the 
whole force of hismind. Though, if he should so believe, he is 
mot answerable to his fellow-creatures for his belief. After all, 
we live ina free country, and every man has a right to his own 
‘faith. But what a monstrous tyranny is that which is proposed 
by these serious dullards! Is nonsense to be absolutely 
banished from our lives, and is everything to conform to the 
rigid law of common-sense? Where is the sense of poetry, 
for instance? what nonsense it is, when one has anything to 
say, to hamper one’s meaning with rulesof rhymeandrhythm! 


Alas! if the law of common-sense were too strictly applied, | 


few of those things that make our life endurable would be 
deft to us. 
Unreality !—why, unreality and nonsense are the very savour 
of existence, withcut which all the earth would be utterly 
inane and empty of delight. Love and happiness are all non- 
sense; chivalry, an unreality ; courage, a superstition. 
‘then, the thickest fog of superstition, than the empty atmo- 
spbere that has been clarified by common-sense. It may be 


difficult sometimes to breathe in the first, but we could not | 


even wish to breathe in the second. There is, moreover, a super- 
stition of common-sense, and it can be carried to excess like 
any other. Its bigotry may be dangerous as well as unin- 
viting, and of how unattractive it can be we have just received 
an object-lesson from its votaries. Who could have believed 
that there were one hundred and sixty-nine men in London 
$0 singularly lacking in humour ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MAJOR PERCY’S MISSION AFTER WATERLOO. 


[fo THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 





Sir,—I think many persons in London must have known on | 


Wednesday evening, Jane 21st, 1815, befure Major Percy’s 
arrivel, that Wellington had gained a great victory over 
‘Napoleon at Waterloo, because the news had already been 
published in the London evening newspaper of that day, the 
‘Courier. It had announced, in conspicuous type, briefly as 
follows :— 

“ Wednesday, June 21st, 12 o’clock (noon). A gentleman was at 
‘Ghent, on Monday, opposite the hotel of Louis XVIII., at 1 p.m., 
‘when an officer arrived covered with dust, and, entering the hotel 
with him, he heard the officer announce to the King the total 
defeat of the French, flight of Napoleon’s army, capture of all the 
French heavy artillery, and a great number of prisoners. Imme- 
diately there was the greatest joy at the news, and the King 





We still might eat and drink, but not be merry. | 


Better, | 


empracel the officer with effusive trans; ort. The gentleman at 
once left Ghent, and reached Ostend in the evening of Monday. 
The ‘Nymph’ packet was then under weigh, and without a 
moment’s delay he embarked. During Monday night the wind 
became foul, and no vessel could leave Ostend. He arrived at 
Deal on Tuesday.” 


This gentleman at once conveyed the news to Rothschild, 
who made use of it on the Stock Exchange; and, later in the 
day, Rothschild sent him on with the good news to Lord 
Liverpool, the Prime Minister (see the “ Croker Papers,” Vol. 
| L., p. 60). The latter was engaged to dine that night at the 
usual weekly Cabinet dinner, which, on this occasion, was to 
take place at Lord Harrowby’s, in Grosvenor Square; and when 
Major Percy, having failed to find Earl Bathurst either at the 
Colonial Office or his own private residence, drove up to Earl 
Harrowby’s, be was at first unwilling that the Prime Minister 
| should open the despatch, because it was addressed to Earl 
| Battouret, Secretary of State for War, who was not then 
present. What use Rothscbild had made of his agent’s early 
| information is shown in a little paragraph in the Morning 
Herald, July 11th, 1815:—* The stockholder (Mr. R), who 
availed himself of his priority of intelligence respecting the 
victory of Waterloo by the purchase of Omnium to the amount 
of near £1,000,0U0 sterling at 3} per cent. premium, sold 
out to nearly as great an extent at 124 per cent. premium in 
the early part of last week.” A writer in Notes and Queries, 
September 19th, 1868, says,—“ Rothschild’s agent was named 
, Roworth, a relative of the late W. Roworth, Mayor and 
| Alderman of Nottingbam.” Whether this is correct I do not 
know; the Duke of Wellington, I believe, used always to 
describe the agent as a Jew. Wellington and Napoleon 
| between them seem to have done Rothschild a very 
good turn in 1815, for, in addition to the above, there 
lis the following little note at p. 41 of Miss Knight's Auto- 
biography :—“ The first notice of Napoleon’s escape from 
| Elba was received by Mr. Rothschild, who immediately sold 
| out stock to the amount of £600000.” Napoleon escaped 
| from Elba, February 26th, 1815, or sixteen weeks before 
‘the battle of Waterloo. The reason why Wellington’s 
| despatch was not received earlier in London, was because the 
| Duke did not write it till the day after the battle. But before 
| he went to bed on the Sunday night, he begged Prince Pozzo 
| de Borgo, who was returning to Brussels that night, to write 
to Louis X VIII. and inform him of the victory, as he himself 
' was too tired to do anything. The news was conveyed to the 
King on Monday morning by a Russian officer, whose arrival 
' was witnessed by Rothschild’s agent in the manner described. 
See Eurl Stanhope’s “ Conversations,” p. 172.) The agent 
' had thus some hours’ start of Major Percy. The latter 
embarked on H.M.’s sloop, ‘Peruvian’ (at Ostend, I think, 
not Antwerp), and the following incident, which will probably 
be new to your readers, is narrated in the Kentish Gazette 
of June 27th, 1815. The vessel in which Major Percy was 
'embarked was becalmed when off Ostend, and it was 
| found impossible to make any farther way. His anxiety to 
| get to England was extreme, when Captain White, the com- 
mander of the vessel, offered to convey him to Broadstairs in 
five hours, if he would entrust himself and his despatches to 
his care. Major Percy immediately accepted his offer. 
Captain White ordered his boat to be lowered overboard, and, 
together with the Major, took his seat in her with four picked 
men. In four hours after, they landed in safety at Broad- 
stuirs, these gallant fellows having rowed thirty-eight miles 
in that time. A paragraph in the seme paper, of June 23rd, says 
they landed at 3 p.m. on Tuesday. Why, then, did Major 
Perey not arrive in London till late on Wednesday evening,— 
later, I think, than 6 o’clock ? 

The most interesting, or, at any rate, the most amusing, 
description of Major Percy’s arrival in St. James’s Square, at 
Mrs. Boehm’s, where the Prince-Regent and a brilliant com- 
pany were dining, is given by the Rev. Julian Charles Young 
“ Journal,” Vol. I., p. 212). Sixteen years after the battle, 
Mr. Young called on Mrs. Boehm, who was then a widow, 
and residing in apartments at the Palace, Hampton Court. 
The good lady thus described to him the memorable event :— 





“Ah, Mr. Young, very few of His Majesty’s subjects ever had 
a more superb assembly collected together than [ had on the 
night of June 2lst,1815. That dreadful night! Mr. Boehm had 
spared no cost to render it the most brilliant party of the season, 
All our trouble, anxiety, and expense 





but all to no purfese! 
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were utterly thrown away in consequence of—what shall I say? 
well, I must say it—the unseasonable declaration of the Waterloo 
victory. Of course one was very glad to think we had beaten 
those horrid French ; but still, I shall always think it would have 
been far better if Henry Percy had waited quietly till the morning, 
instead of bursting in upon us as he did in such indecent haste. 
[For brevity, I omit an interesting account cf the behaviour of 
the Prince-Regent to his brother, the Duke of Sussex]. After 
dinner, the ball-guests began to arrive. The first quadrille was 
in the act of forming, and the Prince was walking up to the dais 
on which his seat was placed, when I saw everyone, without the 
slightest sense of decorum, rushing to the windows, which had 
been left wide open because of the excessive sultriness of\the 
weather. The music ceased, and the dance was stopped, for 
we heard nothing but the vociferous shouts of an enormous 
mob who were running by the side of a post-chaise and 
four, out of whose windows were hanging three nasty French 
eagles. In a second, the door of the carriage was flung 
open, and, without waiting for the steps to be let down, 
out sprang Henry Percy—such a dusty figure!—with a flag in 
each hand, pushing aside every one who happened to be in his 
way, darting upstairs into the ball-room, stepping hastily up to 
the Regent, dropping on one knee, laying the flags at his feet, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Victory, Sir, Victory!’ The Prince-Regent, 
greatly overcome, went into an adjoining room, and read the 
despatches. After awhile, he returned, said a few words to us, 
sent for his carriage, and left the house. The Royal brothers 
soon followed suit, and in less than twenty minutes there was not 
a soul left in the ball-room but poor dear Mr. Boehm and myself. 
Ladies of the highest rank rushed away like maniacs in their 
muslins and satin-shoes across the square, impatient to learn the 
fate of those dear to them, many jumping into the first stray 
hackney-coach they fell in with, and hurrying on to the Foreign 
Office or Horse Guards, eager to get a sight of the list of killed 
and wounded.” (See also “ Raikes’s Journal,” Vol. III., p. 47.) 


In 1863, the Edinburgh Review said:—‘‘ Waterloo is the 
only battle touching the details of which the world is stil} 
curious.” Is not this still the case?—I am, Sir, &c., 


1 New Court, Temple. T. W. Broapen. 





THE OLD MASTERS. 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—May it be permitted to an old Art lover, but unfor- 
tunately one of the uninitiated, according to the ideas of 
“D.S. M.,” toask your Art critic to be so good as to put in 
somewhat plainer language what he means (in the Spectator 
of January 13th) when he says:—“‘Of the Old Masters 
{at Burlington House], the painter who most takes one’s 
breath away is Melozz» da Forli. Here is one of those 
painters who were drunk with perspective and the music of 
spaces. Here is one of the pictures that, by sheer nobility of 
arrangement, catch at the sight before one knows what is 
represented.” 

It is evident enough to the oldest sight that this picture is 
dreadfully faded; indeed, as the Times’ critic says, it is “a 
wreck.” Now I turn to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” (ninth 
edition), Vol. IX., p. 414, and I find that of the “eminent 
painter particularly renowned as the first who practised fore- 
shortening with much success Only three works are 
now extant which can be safely assigned to Melozzo,”—the 
picture in question not being one of the three named. The 
explanation by “D.S. M.” would therefore be all the more 
interesting.—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. 





GERMANY AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


§1r,—May I reply to your query why more Southern Ger- 
mans do not emigrate to Southern Australia? The distance 
is decidedly a deterrent against wholesale European emigra- 
tion to Australia. But the chief reason why there is not “an 
outflow of a hundred thousand South Germans a year,” is 
probably that, in Germany, agitation for the promotion of 
emigration, either in the Press, on the public platform, or 
otherwise, is severely interdicted by the Government. Only 
a few months ago, I endeavoured to arrange some lectures 
in Germany with the object of encouraging vignerons and 
others to go to the vineyards and irrigation-colonies of 
Southern Australia, and I received a sharp rebuff for my 
piins. Notwithstanding the above circumstances, however, 





it is perhaps not generally known that the Germans are 
very numerous in Australasia. Take the province of Sonth 
Australia as an example. A considerable proportion of its 
population consists of Germans. Adelaide, the capital, pnb 

lishes a German newspaper. Tanunda, near Adelaide, ang 
the location of the Adelaide Wine Company’s magnificent 
cellars, which were visited by Miss Shaw, is an entirely Ger. 
man town, and nearly the entire population of the surround. 
ing district are Germans. There are several other towns and 
districts in the Province that are almost exclusively German 

Poverty among the German settlers is, I believe, unknown, | 
never saw it, at all events ; few among them are not prosperous 
and on the high road to competency, while many of them are 
in affluent circumstances. They are still arriving from the 
Fatherland, every mail-steamer bringing a contingent. Fritz, 
at any rate, has proved that Southern Australia is the para. 
dise that Miss Shaw represents it to be, and, despite the in. 
terdict, the consequent ignorance, and the distance, many of 
Germany’s sons manage to get there and flourish, to the 
advantage of themselves and the Colonies. Would that more 
Englishmen of similar calibre would do likewise—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. 


POETRY. 


LINES TO A WRITER OF FAIRY-TALES. 


Ou, chronicler of Elves and Bees, 

Whose mutual old antipathies, 

Whose leagues, whose loves, whose strifes you tell 
And battles in the foxglove bell : 








I know there dwells in your command 
Some sort of sprite from Fairyland, 
Whose dainty laughter flutters up 

Like butterfly from buttercup 

Into the sun; who does not fear 

The heavy-falling human tear ; 

Bred among flowers, it knows soft rain 
Freshens and feeds and does not stain ; 
But where ill creatures leave their trace 
It only knows to shun the place: 


And I, constrained in dingy hive 

With angry buzz the drones to drive, 
Am of the bees; yet wander too 

And roam sometimes where fairies do; 
And at Queen Duty’s fretful call 

I work perforce, or not at all. 


Then make it peace for you and me 
*T wixt busy elf and idle bee. 
8. L. Gwynn. 








BOOKS. 
——@——. 
MR. THOMPSON’S POEMS.* 

In Mr. Thompson’s poems there is a curious mixture of 
Rossetti’s sensuous glowing language and rather overloaded 
metaphors, and the “conceits” of what are known as the 
Elizabethan poets, though he has failed, it seems to us, to 
catch at the same time one of the most striking characteristics 
of the best of them,—their simple directness of thought and 
the natural sweetness of their melody. Rossetti, with all his 
love for fervid and passionate language, was too much of an 
artist to let it interfere seriously, as a rule, with the thought 
of his poem, and this is exactly the fault into which Mr. 
Thompson does fall too often. Gray, criticising some verses 
that Mason had sent him, writes :—“ Extreme conciseness of 
expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical, is one of the 
great beauties of lyric poetry.” He would rarely have found 
these essentials in Mr. Thompson’s. He seems to be unable 
to be concise or perspicuous, almost invariably overloading 
his thought with too many metaphors and a mass of grandiose 
words which detract rather than add to the strength of his 
conception. Take, for example, the following lines :~ 


“The heavens do not advance their majesty 
Over their marge ; beyond his empery 





* Poems. By Francis Thompson. Londom: Elkin Mathews and Jehn Lanes 
Boston: Copeland and Day, 
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The ensigns of the wind are not unfurled. 

His reign is hooped in by the pale o’ the world. 
*Tis not the continent, but the contained, 

That pleasaunce makes or prison, loose or chained. 
Too much alike or little captives me; 

For all oppression is captivity. 

What groweth to its height demands no higher ; 
The limit limits not, but the desire. 

Give but my spirit its desiréd scope,— 

A giant in a pismire, I not grope ; 

Deny it,—and an ant, with on my back 

A firmament, the skiey vault will crack. 

Our minds make their own Termini, nor call 
The issuing circumscriptions, great or small ; 

So high constructing Nature lessons to us all : 
Who optics gives accommodates to see 

Your countenance large as looks the sun to be, 
And distant greatness less than near humanity.” 


And see how differently Lovelace expresses the same thought, 
embodying all Gray’s requirements in “To Althea in 
Prison ” :— 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free ; 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.” 


Mr. Thompson is apt to drop from his high flights into most 
unmistakable prose, as he has done at the close of the lines 
quoted above. 


“Our minds make their own Termini!” What evil spirit 
can have suggested a word which only calls up to the mind a 
picture of busy, bustling railway-stations, with trains dashing 
in and out, where guards wait, whistle in hand, for the assur- 
ance, “Right, be’ind!” before giving the signal for depar- 
ture. It must have been the same spirit at work when Mr. 
Thompson wrote, “ Who optics gives accommodates to see,” or | 
such words and phrases as “ trepidating music,” “ preparate 
worm,” “ wassailous heart,” “temerarious if,” “things sweet 
immeditatably and wise.” There is a lack in nearly all his 
poems of that dignified restraint that leaves on the mind a 
sense of reserve power. Mr. Thompson seems to have strained 
every nerve, not only to say as much as possible on each sub- 
ject, but to say it in as remarkable a manner as possible. 
Take, for example—by no means an isolated one—these 
opening lines from “ A Corymbus for Autumn ” :— 


“ Hearken, my chant, ’tis 
As a Bacchant’s, 
A grape-spurt, a vine-splash, a tossed tress, flown vaunt, ’tis! 
Suffer my singing, 
Gipsy of seasons, ere thou go winging ; 
} Ere Winter throws 
His slaking snows 
In thy feasting flagon’s impurpurate glows! 
The sopped sun—toper as ever drank hard— 
Stares foolish, hazed, 
Rubicund, dazed, 
Totty with thine October tankard. 


Tanned maiden! with cheeks like apples russet, 
And breast a brown agaric faint-flushing at tip, 
And a mouth too red for the moon to buss it, 
But her cheek unvow its vestalship ; 
Thy mists enclip 
Her steel-clear circuit illuminous, 
Until it crust 
Rubiginous 
With the glorious gules of a glowing rust.” 


Or this description of the moon bursting through clouds :— 


“ As in a secret and tenebrous cloud * the watcher from the dis- 

quiet earth : 

At momentary intervals * bekolds from its raggéd rifts break 
forth 

The flash of a golden perturbation, * the travelling threat of a 
witchéd birth ; 

Till heavily parts a sinister chasm, * a grisly jaw whose verges 
soon, 

Slowly and ominously filled * by the on-coming plenilune, 

Supportlessly congest with fire, * and suddenly spit forth the 
moon.” 


The same straining after startling effect will be seen in these 
verses quoted from “ The Making of Viola,” but the only effect 
that they will produce on most minds, we should imagine, 
will be a feeling of revolt from what will appear to them an 
irreverent way of handling such a theme. The very unpar- 
donable rhyme for Viola seems to add to their unpleasing 


“ The Father of Heaven.— 
Spin, daughter Mary, spin, 
Twirl your wheel with silver din ; 
Spin, daughter Mary, spin, 
Spin a tress for Viola. 


Angels.—Spin, Queen Mary, a 
Brown tress for Viola. 
The Father of Heaven.— 
Scoop, young Jesus, for her eyes, 
Wood-browned pools of Paradise— 
Young Jesus, for the eyes, 
For the eyes of Viola. 


Angels.—Tint, Prince Jesus, a 
Duskéd eye for Viola! 


The Father of Heaven.— 
Breathe, Lord Paraclete, 
To a bubbled crystal meet— 
Breathe, Lord Paraclete— 
Crystal soul for Viola. 
Angels.—Breathe, Regal Spirit, a 
Flashing soul for Viola.” 
We seriously ask ourselves,—Is this poetry ? Certainly, if it is, 
it is not spontaneous poetry, but poetry that has been con- 
sciously and elaborately built up. Nature does not “take the 
pen” from Mr. Thompson “to write,” as Matthew Arnold 
points out that she does from all true poets, “with her own 
penetrating simplicity.” Indeed, simplicity is the last ideal 
at which Mr. Thompson aims. Still, amid this what we might 
almost call rioting with language, now and again occur a 
few lines that at once arrest the attention, and show what 
Mr. Thompson could do, if he would. Such as these, for 
instance :— 
“ Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity, 


Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again.” 


Or the following :— 


‘* Like to a wind-sown sapling grow I from 

The clift, Sweet, of your skyward-jetting soul,— 

Shook by all gusts that sweep it, overcome 

By all its clouds incumbent: O be true 

To your soul, dearest, as my life to you! 

For if that soil grow sterile, then the whole 

Of me must shrivel, from the topmost shoot 

Of climbing poesy, and my life, killed through, 

Dry down and perish to the foodless root.” 
Yet the poem from which these lines are taken is marred— 
gravely marred—by Mr. Thompson’s love for high-sounding 
phrases; and so too is the “ Hound of Heaven,” which might 
otherwise have been a fine poem. Mr. Thompson has the gift 
of language, but he has not yet learnt to control his powers. 
If he would win his spurs on the field of Poesy, he must sub- 
mit to a course of severe training and self-discipline, and he 
must sternly refuse to indulge in fine writing in which the 
sound overpowers the sense. Let him study reverently 
and with care the classics of our literature, and note well their 
straightforwardness of thought, simplicity of expression, and 
unexaggerated beauty of language. 





TWO NOBLE LIVES.* 


Less happily worded than the preface, in which the contents 
and object of the book are described in a few modest and 
sympathetic touches, is the title Mr. Hare has chosen for his 
record of two gifted and beautiful sisters, one of whom 
evidently inspired him in her later years with a sentiment 
approaching adoration. The word “noble” perhaps implies 
something more of heroism and self-sacrifice than can ever 
be demanded of ladies upon whom fortune has lavished the 
gifts of wealth, position, and loveliness, and to whom life, 
after all, brought only the troubles and sorrows which are the 
“ stern law of every mortal lot.” No one, however, can read 
the letters and journals of which these volames are almost 
entirely composed, without perceiving in Lady Canning and 
Lady Waterford a combination of qualities rare enough in 
any station of life, of thoughtfulness and elevation of 
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character, of deep, but truly liberal, religious feeling, of 
anworldliness of mind very remarkable in persons who so 
easily commanded homage and admiration. And while to 
the one, circumstance gave the opportunity of showing, in a 
high public station and in a time of danger and disaster, an 
example of courage duty and devotion, which of iteelf lifted 
her life above an ordinary level, the other was able to devote 
herself—not, however, to the exclusion of other‘duties—to the 
cultivation of artistic gifts to which it is difficult to deny the 
designation of genius. The daughters of the eccentric Sir 
Charles Stuart; afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothesay, they were 
born while their father was Ambassador in Paris, after the 
Bourbon Restoration. Their mother had been Lady Elizabeth 


Yorke, whose mother, the third Countess of Hardwicke, had a 


large share of wit and intelligence, and was during a very pro- 
longed life the centre of a devoted and brilliant family circle at 
Wimpole and Tyttenhanger. “‘ Was there ever anybody half 
go agreeable as Lady Elizabeth Stuart ?’ said I,” writes Miss 
Berry, “ to a man of approved judgment. ‘ Nobody in the world 
hut her mother !’ was his answer.” Lady Hardwicke was a good 
deal with her daughters in Paris, and the letters of both, many 
of which appear in the first volume, are the letters of clever, 
lively women of the world, and are, from the literary point of 
view, the best thing in the book. But we must pass on to the 
actual subjects of the memoir. Louisa, the younger sister, 
was married in 1842 to Henry, Marquis of Waterford,—a mar- 
wiage which was a great surprise to her friends, for a more 
absolute contrast in character to his wife, than the boisterous, 
sporting, but singularly handsome Irish nobleman, it would 
have been hard to discover. Perhaps the following remark 
from a letter written long after his sudden death in the hunt- 
ing field explains the riddle of this, as of other marriages of 
the kind:—“I find myself,” Lady Waterford wrote, “in the 
‘ideal for all the poetic and intellectual, but in the real I always 
like the rough and manly. Ruskin is the reverse of the man 
I like, and yet his intellectual part is quite my ideal.” Lord 
Waterford, in any case, through his devotion to his wife, was 
greatly influenced by her in many directions, and she, for his 
sake, gladly gave up toa very great extent the society which 
she would have chosen, and spent long winters at Curragh- 
more, where she devoted herself, while he hunted, to beauti- 
fying her home, to painting, and to the various duties of 
country life. 

Seven years before, Charlotte bad married Charles Canning, 
son of the statesman, who, on his mother’s death, became 
Viscount Canning, a young man whose tastes and talents had 
already marked him out for public life. To politics, accord- 
ingly, he betook himself, and after serving under Peel and 
Aberdeen in subordinate offices, was admitted finally to 
Cabinet rank shortly before accepting in 1855 the office, which 
his father before him had been offered and had almost 
-accepted, of the Governor-Generalship of India. During these 
years, Lady Canning led the usual life of fashionable society, 
‘broken, however, by periods of Court life; for she had become 
a Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, whom sbe accompanied on 
the famous visit to the Chateau d’Eu, and for whom she soon 
conceived, like all who have served her Majesty in similar 
capacities, a devoted personal attachment. But she felt that 
this existence was not wholly satisfying, and when Lady 
Waterford heard of the appointment to India, she said: “It 
‘will cause a want to be supplied which will be the right thing 
for her.” 

The strong impressions of the insipidity of Anglo-Indian 
society, and of the dullness of her own life—( You cannot 
imagine,” she wrote, “the odd feeling it is to me to be so 
entirely and completely idle ”)—soon wore off as the duties of 
her position revealed themselves, and as she found before 
long great resources in the exquisite drawings of Indian 
flowers which she sent from time to time to her relations in 
England, and in the embellishment of the Government House 
at Barrackpore. But hardly a year passed before trouble 
began. On February 11th, 1857, we read in a casual sentence : 
“‘The General at Barrackpore made a good little speech to 
the Sepoys of the regiment, who are supposed to be rather 
disaffected on account of the new Minie cartridges!” From 
this time forward, the journal and letters home begin to be 
full of the Great Mutiny, and they form certainly the most 
interesting portion of these volumes. It is not that they give 
us much new material for history, but a first-hand and fully 
informed record from day to day of so momentous a period 








will always supply confirmatory and additional details as to 
the characters.of the chief actors, and can never be without 
its own importance. History is quickly made, and too quickly 
forgotten, and the present generation may well bear to be 
reminded of the splendid qualities of resolution, untiring 
labour, and evenhanded justice of the man to whom, above 
all others, must be ascribed the glory of saving the Indian 
Empire. 

One of the principal charges in the Calcutta petitions for 
Lord Canning’s recall was that he threw too much cold water 
on the offer made by the English to arm in their own defence, 
and underrated the danger of Calcutta,—a charge to which 
these letters give some colour. On May 19th Lady Canning 
wrote :— 


“The panic has become more foolish...... The mounted 
volunteers have been patrolling every night for a week, much to 
their own amusement and satisfaction. I am told it has a re- 
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assuring effect on many nervous minds! 

“There is now, wrote Colonel Stuart on December 23rd, 1857, 
‘an European patrol every night in Government House, but it 
was long, and in fact not till the panic was over, before Lord 
Canning would allow this precaution for his safety to be taken. 
It cannot be denied that with the fine object of showing con- 
fidence, he exposed himself rashly to real danger, though Char- 
lotte, fully as gallant as her husband, will not allow that he did.” 
Lady Canning wrote on May 27th: 

“C. brought me a petition (from the native officers and men of 
the 70th N.I., at Barrackpore—to be led against the rebels at 
Delhi) which has delighted him...... C. will send them, and 
will go to Barrackpore to tell them so in a speech on parade.” 
And there is true wisdom in the following remark :— 

“It is so silly to imagine it possible to save India without 
having anything to do with the natives, without native troops, 
and with contempt for all national prejudices and feelings.” 
Such was the spirit with which the Governor-General, who 
was accused by the Calcutta Press in every term of violent 
abuse, of partiality to the natives, met the storm of fury and 
bloodthirstiness which had now broken out in the English 
community :— 

“Tt would charm the Indian English public,” wrote his wife, 
“to hang and blow from guns any number of people, and I believe 
C. is terribly unpopular because he is just and firm too. Hardly 
any one speaks about natives in a tone which does not drive me 
wild, so I hold my tongue. Anglo-Indians actually hate to hear 
of a good trait; yet in every story, however horrid, one is sure to 
hear of one good person.” 

Towards the close of the Mutiny in the summer of 1858, the 
Proclamation to the People of Oude, followed by Lord Ellen- 
borough’s disloyal publication of his secret despatch cen- 
suring it, which led to his own discomfiture and resignation, 
gave rise to a fresh storm :— 

“ How every one,” says Lady Canning, “ has changed in opinion 
in England, and instead of railing at clemency, is now calling 
out for an amnesty. I hope the time may come for it; but 
it was quite impossible to proclaim an amnesty to Sepoys in arms, 
ranged in battle array, and still in very large bodies.” 

Metternich’s criticism, quoted by Lady Stuart, neatly 
summed up the controversy when he said that he judged from 
the cry of too much clemency having suddenly been changed 
to one of too much severity, that Lord Canning had exactly 
seized the proper medium. 

“Tt is very nice,” writes her cousin, Mrs. Stuart, 

“To see Laly Canning with all her old Generals,—they are 
so courteous and evidently so delighted with her; and she unites 
the grande dame and the pleasant companion to perfection.” 


Here are her remarks upon two or three of them :— 

“Sir James Outram is a very dark-looking, Jewish-bearded 
little man, with a desponding, slow, hesitating manner, very 
unlike the description, or, rather, the idea raised in one’s mind 
of his old Bombay name of the ‘Bayard of the East,’ and the 
new Bombay saying of ‘ A fox is a fool and a lion a coward by the 
side of Sir J. Outram.’ He never cin have done the things Sir 
C. Napier accuses him of, but he is not the least my idea of a 
hero.” 

“ General Havelock is not in fashion [July, 1857], but all the 
same we believe he will do well. No doubt he is fussy and 
tiresome, but his little, old, stiff figure looks as active and fit for 
use as if he were made of steel.” 

*‘Sir Henry Lawrence is dead. He was a real hero, one 
of the bravest, finest characters I ever heard of...... He 
was so magnificent in his charities, he can have saved nothing. 
He gave £1,000 a year to the Lawrence Asylum for Soldiers’ 
Children, What would any one in England say to such a sub- 
scription from a private individual ? ” 

It is impossible, however, by a few meagre quotations to 
give an idea of this part of the book. Every page of Lady 
Canning’s letters gives evidence of her keen interest, of her 
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loyal affection, her boundless sympathy, her clear judgment, 
and her cheerful self-abnegation. “The whirlwind of trial,” 
says Mr. Hare, towards the close, “through which she had 
passed, had dispersed many clouds. She found almost a 
reminiscence of the perfect happiness of the first years of her 
married life, as Lord Canning unconsciously reawakened to a 
sense of the true value of the noble woman by his side.” 
But the weary anxiety of these years, and the deadly climate 
of Calcutta had done their work, and her sudden and unex- 
pected death on the eve of a return home which held out 
every prospect of honour and happiness, followed as it so soon 
was, by that of her husband, worn-out and broken-hearted, 
crowns the story with a note of moving pathos. Surely the 
Mutiny claimed no nobler victims than these ! 

We have lingered too long over the life which has interested 
us the most, to find sufficient space to speak of Lady Waterford. 
Yet her retired and somewhat solitary life (for like Lady 
Canning she was childless), at Ford Castle and Highcliffe 
is one of singular charm, filled as it was with artistic 
production, and intellectual interests, enthusiasm, as Mr. 
Hare tells us, for all things good and beautiful. The char- 
acters of the two chief figures depicted in these delightful 
volumes give them a serious value; but there is much besides 
to attract the large circle of readers who turn with pleasure 
in a biography of this kind to descriptions of, or allusions to, 
persons and places and incidents familiar to them, either 
through books or through personal acquaintance. But while 
we are most grateful to Mr. Hare for placing these re- 
cords within our reach, we cannot refrain from a word or two 
of criticism. He appears to us to have erred on the side of 
modest self-effacement, and to have carried to excess the 
modern and somewhat slovenly fashion of allowing his 
characters to tell their own story. Few of the letters have 
any pretension to literary style, many of them are mere 
repetitions of each other, and many, especially in the third 
volume, are of the most trivial character; and we cannot but 
think that an editor of Mr. Hare’s taste and skill should 
have considerably reduced the bulk of these three long 
volumes without impairing the completeness of his delineation. 
We fail to see, for instance, the advantage of printing pages 
of this sort :— 

“April 16. W. Hunting with Lord Drogheda. The Donough- 

mores, Miss Steele, Lord James Butler, and Denys Parke came.— 
May 2. Crossed to Holyhead. London by eleven o’clock. Found 
Mama at Char’s.—May 3. Saw Dr. P., who saw Mama and Char 
afterwards. Jane Ellice and Sarah Lindsay.—May 14-24. To 
Tyttenhanger with Mama.—June 10-14, Tyttenhanger again.—June 
24-29, At Higtcliffe with Mama. Jane and Bell there.—June 29- 
July 2. With Mama at Tyttenhanger.—July 6. Reached Curragh- 
more.” 
It is, however, a sorry task to find fault with a book in which 
we have found an almost inexplicable fascination. For the 
illustrations, at all events, which give life to its pages, there 
can be nothing but praise. Where all are either appropriate 
or artistically good, it is difftcult to select, but we may 
specially mention some of Lady Waterford’s drawings, such 
as those of Lord Waterford and his brother having supper 
after hunting, and of her grandmother, Lady Hardwicke. 
Mr. Hare’s own charming vignettes of views, terraces, and 
interiors at Ford and Highcliffe, and the reproduction of an 
engraving of Thorburn’s miniature of the two lovely sisters, 
which forms the frontispiece of the first volume. 





IN SEARCH OF A CLIMATE.* 

WirTH a kindly consideration for a hardly tried race of men, 
Mr. Nottage has done his best to save his future reviewers 
trouble by prefacing his book with several imaginary notices 
written by himself. His appreciation of his own work is really 
singularly just. As a critic he is severe—sometimes very 
severe—but it is hard to deny that the book which he has 
written deserves the severity with which he judges it. Since 
he appears to be so thoroughly alive to his shortcomings as 
an author, it is obviously superfluous to point them out to him 
in detail, and we may well avail ourselves of his forethought, 
and devote our attention only to the merits of his work. One 
word of warning, however, is owing to his possible readers. 
The title of the book is somewhat a misnomer; Mr. Nottage’s 
discursive remarks upon the various countries that he has 
visited are not likely to be of much use to invalids who are 
really in search of a climate. 


By C, G. Nottage, 





* In Search of a Climate, London; Sampson Low, 


Marston, and Co, 








To any one who is interested in the Sandwich Islands, who 
contemplates a tour in California, or who intends to start as 
a hotel-keeper in the United States, Mr. Nottage is able to 
give some very useful information. He has a great deal to 
say on the subject of hotels, and very little that is good of 
the ordinary American hotel. Possibly his hostile criticism 
of the latter should be largely discounted by the fact that he 
was, confessedly, not only an invalid, but also rather an 
exacting customer. Of another American institution, the 
system of baggage-checking, by which the traveller hands 
over to an “ Express Agency ” all the responsibility and trouble 
connected with his luggage, the author has the worst possible 
opinion. Bad as the luggage arrangements are upon our own 
railways at home, the “ Express Agency,” he declares, is in- 
finitely worse ; and he may well be excused for denouncing it 
as a delusion and a snare, seeing that the transportation of 
his baggage from San Francisco to Los Angeles, in California,. 
cost him considerably more than its journey from London to. 
San Francisco, including sundry wanderings to and fro in 
Egypt. Another grievance which the author ventilates is the 
scanty accommodation afforded to passengers upon our prin- 
cipal steamship lines, which, according to his account, contrast 
very unfavourably in that respect with the North-German 
Lloyd ships. But to turn from travellers’ grumbles, of which our 
author is not sparing, to the question of climate. As no dates. 
are given, it is rather difficult to estimate at their proper value 
his experiences of the weather. From other evidence we gather 
that he arrived at Cairo, the first stage in his journey, in 
the latter part of November. The heat was moist and 
clammy; at night the mosquitoes were maddening, and 
myriads of hornets infested the rooms by day. Thinking 
to escape, he fled up the Nile in a dahabeah. The heat was 
more oppressive, the hornets and mosquitoes more numerous, 
and after a fortnight’s trial, the author decided to abandon 
all ideas of Egypt, and continue his journey to Australia.. 
Here he seems to have arrived at some time about 
Christmas,—midsummer in the Antipodes. Expecting to. 
find intense heat, he experienced three days of “arctic 
cold”—in other words, the thermometer averaged about 
fifty degrees at noon. He was assured that this condition 
of affairs was altogether abnormal; nevertheless he fled 
again, taking his passage from Sydney to Samoa. The 
weather in Samoa was “of the Colombo type, hot and 
moist ;” and as the place failed to present any other 
attractions, Mr. Nottage did not remain, but journeyed 
on to the Sandwich Islands. Here, at last, he found some- 
thing to praise. “The Islands certainly possess the most 
perfect climate I have ever known.” This is what he said 
upon his first arrival; after a stay of about a month— 
February, during which time the rain fell in torrente 
he seems to have slightly modified his opinion. The ther- 
mometer, however, showed a more equable and satisfactory 
record than the barometer did, and the author is willing to 
admit the possibility of having encountered an exceptional 
rainfall, and of having done injustice to Honolulu by laying 
too much stress upon its extraordinary dampness. As far 
as one can gather, he exchanged the Sandwich Islands for 
Southern California some time in March. Here he founda 
bitterly cold wind out-of-doors, and a stifling atmosphere 
within the heated hotels. ‘It is now mid-day,” he writes at 
Santa Barbara, “I, like others in the hotel, have a roaring 
fire in my room, and yet the thermometer is under sixty 
degrees. Outside the verandah, ladies are walking about in 
sealskins and sables, and the men with ulsters and turned- 
up collars.” Moreover, the rain out-deluged even that which 
had fallen at Honolulu. “It rained with a persistency that 
seemed to be our fate, and the papers were full of accounts of 
floods and damage done to property.” From California, Mr. 
Nottage journeyed on to Chicago, and thence to England. 
His experience he sums up after this fashion. Never had it 
been known to be so hot or so damp in Egypt as 
during his visit. Never had such cold weather been 
known in Australia as when he was in Melbourne. 
Never had so much rain fallen as during his stay at 
Honolulu. Never had California experienced such a 
winter as when he was there. And never before had 
Chicago felt such a bitter cold as in the month of May. 
“ Never,”—that is to say, in the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant. But the author has but little faith in that 
authority, and not so much faith in actual statistics that he 
should prefer their evidence to his own experience, 
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The greater part of Mr. Nottage’s book is devoted to a 
description of the Hawaian Islands. His account of the 
ancient and modern history of their inhabitants, of their 
legends, of their connection with civilisation, and of the 
recent revolution, is not only interesting, but also very well 
given. The volcano of Kilauea, which he visited, is in his 
opinion, almost all that Miss Bird painted it, though that 
lady’s language was not stinted in the matter of superlatives. 
The author is rather disposed to deride the exaggerations of 
the enthusiasts ; still, one learns more from their outpourings 
than one does from the restrained speech of the unimagina- 
tive. The American lady quoted by Mr. Nottage, who ex- 
claimed, “Say, now, isn’t that elegant?” does not convey, to 
our minds, a very vivid idea of the splendour of a spectacle 
which it is almost worth a journey to Hawaii to witness. 
Onr author belongs rather to the unimaginative than to the 
enthusiastic class of travellers, and his book suffers in con- 
sequence. 





ASA GRAY’S LETTERS.* 

To botanists everywhere, Dr. Asa Gray’s name is familiar as 
that of the foremost student of their science whom America 
has produced, and as the man who, beyond all others, has 
brought into order the flora of that great continent. To some 
English readers he will be best known by the frequent men- 
tion of him in the letters and writings of Darwin; but by a 
certain group of English men and women, he will long be 
remembered as a loved and honoured friend, and as one of 
the most delightful of companions. 

The story of his life is shortly told. In 1810, he was born 
at Sanquoit, “on the eastern or Methodist side of the Creek,” 
in Oneida County, near the middle of the State of New York, 
his father being a tanner, and afterwards a farmer. The boy 
showed a strong taste for reading, and very little for farming, 
and so his father sent him to a country medical school, at a 
place called Fairfield, where in the year 1831 he received the 
degree of M.D. But the attractions, first, of mineralogy, and 
subsequently of botany, were stronger than those of medicine. 
He was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of Dr. 
Torrey, a New York botanist, who treated him with the 
greatest kindness; and, in 1838, having been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the newly founded University of 
Michigan, he was sent to Europe to spend $5,000 on behalf of 
the University in the purchase of books. At Glasgow he was 
received into the house of Sir William Hooker, and treated 
with an almost paternal kindness by that excellent man. In 
1842 he was appointed Professor of Natural History at Har- 
vard College, and went to Cambridge, where he lived from 
that year till his death in 1888,—except so far as his residence 
there was broken by frequent journeys in America, and still 
more by frequent visits to, and abode in, England and other 
parts of Europe. He crossed the Atlantic seven times in 
each direction. 

The elder botanists, Linnzus, Tournefort, the Jussieus, 
were essentially systematists; and the discovery of species 
and the formation of genera, and the orderly presentation 
of the great web of vegetable life, was their great aim. But by 
the side of systematic botany there was growing up the great 
science of vegetable physiology,—a science closely related, 
not only with physics and chemistry, but still more nearly 
with animal physiology, and with which it was destined to be 
united under the comprehensive name of Biology—and plants 
were examined and questioned as living things. Then came 
the doctrine of evolution in the hands of Mr. Darwin, 
and species which Linnzus and his followers had looked 
upon as enduring creations of God, came to be regarded 
as transitory forms inthe endless dance of organic life. The 
result has been a depreciation—an undue depreciation, as it 
seems to us—of the older classificatory science. The sys- 
tematic botanist is to the evolutionist what the geographer is 
to the geologist. The geographer investigates the existing 
condition of the country—its mountains, its valleys, its rivers, 
and its coasts—and though he knows that these are under- 
going more or less of change day by day, he treats of them as 
fixed and constant objects. The geologist comes next into 
the field, and tells us the past history of the area in question 
—its subsidence, its elevation, its denudation—and so enables 
us to understand how, from a certain assumed primary condi- 
tion, it has passed into its present state. But till the 
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geographer has done his part the geologist can hardly begin 
his labours, and he has no right to treat them with other 
than profound respect. So the systematic botanist surveys 
the face of the vegetable world as it now is, and, in spite of 
its slight variations, regards it as fixed, and he leaves to the 
evolutionist the task of unfolding from out of the bosom of 
an unknown but assumed rast the present order of creation. 
Dr. Gray was a systematic botanist of the very first rank, 
and the greater portion of his arduous days was passed in 
devotion to that study. The flora of North America was 
in an almost chaotic condition when he took it for his 
province. His friend, Dr. Torrey, had made some begin- 
ning on a Flora, but he had not advanced far. At first 
Dr. Gray had, partly at least, to seek for his materials by 
his own labours in the field; but when he was established 
at Cambridge, and his herbarium there was, as it were, 
the official workshop for the United States, materials flowed 
in upon him in ever-increasing volume. “I have settled 
down to my work with enjoyment,” he writes in 1882 on his 
return from Europe, “ but with a growing sense of dis- 
couragement, proving me of an embarras de richesses. It was 
natural to find here a great accumulation of collections of 
North American plants, all needing examination; but un- 
fortunately they continue to come in faster than I can 
study and dispose of them. This comes from the in- 
creasing number of botanical explorers and the new 
facilities offered to them by new railroads along our 
South-Western frontiers and other out-of-the-way re- 
gions.” Dr. Gray’s letters give a vivid picture of his 
labours in this way,—now spending day after day in the 
examination of plants transmitted to him; now suggesting 
fresh fields for search to the collectors; now spending day 
after day, and week after week, at Kew or London or Paris 
or Vienna, in the study of the collections of the earlier 
botanists, and the examination of the original specimens to 
which the specific names had been assigned; and even bring- 
ing his specimens across the Atlantic for comparison with 
those contained in the cabinets of Europe. And all this 
while his pen was ever busy not only in a large corre- 
spondence with botanists in Europe and America, but in a 
series of writings partly of a highly technical character, 
partly of text-books and manuals intended to encourage 
amongst his countrymen the study of his favourite science. 
But his devotion to systematic botany did not prevent Dr. 
Gray from taking an eminent part in the discussion of the 
larger questions which have of late years gathered around 
biology. Agassiz was the colleague of Gray at Harvard; and 
it is well known that he long ago eagerly discussed the 
profound questions that relate to the creation and spread 
of organic beings. Sir Joseph Hooker, whose labours on the 
geographical distribution of plants did much to pave the 
way for Darwin, was perhaps Gray’s oldest living friend; 
and to Gray himself Darwin had turned for information and 
assistance as early as 1855, whilst engaged in the incubation 
of his great theory ; and to him he had, prior to its publica- 
tion, communicated an abstract of the Origin of Species. 
When the book appeared, there was no one more prepared 
than Dr. Gray to appreciate it. He was as hearty an evolu- 
tionist as Darwin himself. But from many of the proposi- 
tions contained in the Origin, he dissented. Darwin’s 
bearing towards teleology was entirely at variance with his 
convictions, and he was not satisfied with natural selection as 
an adequate cause for the lines along which evolution has 
worked. ‘“ Variation (inherent), in particular directions,” he 
writes to Dana, “is your idea and mine, but is very anti- 
Darwin.” There was a real danger, which it is now very 
difficult to realise, that Darwin’s book might fall stillborn 
from the press—that his theory might fail to attract atten- 
tion or discussion—but from this peril it was saved by the 
courage and candour of many of the contemporary men of 
science—above all others, of Lyell, Hooker, and Huxley 
in England, and of Gray in America. He supervised 
the American edition of the work, he reviewed it, he 
replied to the attacks on it, especially from Agassiz; 
and without concealing the differences of opinion between 
Darwin and himself, he made a manful fight for the 
cause of evolution. “No one,” wrote Darwin to Lyell, “I 
think, understands the whole case better than Asa Gray, and 
he bas been fighting nobly. He is a capital reasoner.” The 
controversy called out Gray’s great powers. He seized the 
whole bearings of the very complicated set of facts with 
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extraordinary clearness, and discussed the whole matter with 
great breadth and vigour. In acknowledging the receipt of 
one of Gray’s papers in the Atlantic Monthly, Darwin writes 
to him: “I said, in a former letter, that you were a lawyer; 
but I made a gross mistake. I am sure that you are a poet. 
No, by Jove! I will tell you what you are,—a hybrid, a com- 
plex cross of lawyer, poet, naturalist, and theologian! Was 
there ever such a monster seen before ? ” 

In 1876, the principal papers which Dr. Gray had written 
in connection with this discussion were collected and pub- 
lisbed under the rather awkward title of Darwiniana, a book 
reviewed in these columns not long after its appearance. 

We all know what a deadening effect is often produced on 

the mind by the prolonged pursuit of knowledge of one parti- 
cular kind. We know how often in the mere scientific man 
there occurs a kind of atrophy of other interests,—how, as he 
grows older, he loses all taste for poetry, for fiction, for art, 
and acquires perhaps some suspicion of the emotions. If the 
countless days passed over dried plants and in the botanic 
gardens at Cambridge had produced something of this kind 
in Dr. Gray, it would have created no surprise. But it was 
surprising that no such result was produced in him,—that the 
strong and earnest religious beliefs of his youth (for which, 
as for much else, he was, it appears, greatly indebted to his 
early friends, Dr. and Mrs. Torrey, of New York) remained 
fresh in his old age; that his love of scenery was as keen as 
ever; and that his interest in philosophical questions, in 
politics, and art, continued lively and strong; that he 
remained still the strange kind of monster that Darwin 
had playfully delineated. Instead of his letters written 
in old age being less broad in their sympathies than 
those of his youth, the contrary appears to be the case. Of 
the two volumes before us, we should select the second as 
containing more letters of general interest than the earlier 
volume. “I forgot,” he writes in 1879, “to ask if youor your 
friend Lord Blackford knew Arthur James Balfour, M.P., 
author of A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, published recently 
by Macmillan. It is the most masterly essay I have seen of 
late years, and I should like to know who the man is, and 
what you think of his book.” This is one of the many illus- 
trations of his interest in contemporary literature and philo- 
sophy. In politics it will easily be supposed that Dr. Gray never 
took part; but he was not an uninterested spectator of what 
went on in public life, either in America or in this country. 
His early visits to England, and his friendship with many dis- 
tinguished Englishmen, naturally inclined him to regard us 
and even our dealings with his own country with a friendly 
eye; but the way in which England for the most part 
regarded the War of Secession, and the sympathy so 
plainly shown by our most influential men and newspapers 
with the rebel South, touched him, and as we think most 
justly, to the quick. “It does seem,” he writes to Mr. 
Darwin, “ that all England wishes us to be weak and divided ; 
perhaps that is good national policy. But the more that is so, 
the more necessary it is for us to vindicate our integrity at 
whatever cost. Let us have it out now, even at the cost of 
ten times what it has cost so far.” Amongst English states- 
men, Gladstone, beyond any one else, seems to have attracted 
Dr. Gray’s interest and regard. But in 1887, Dr. Gray’s views 
changed with the change in Mr. Gladstone himself, and he 
writes, “Icertainly at your last election should have gone 
against Gladstone. How so many of my countrymen—I mean 
thoughtful people—approve of Home-rule—i.e., semi-secession 
—I hardly understand.” 

There are few things more difficult—perhaps we should 
rather say that there is nothing more impossible—than for 
the biographer to reproduce the living image of the dead man; 
and to this rule, the present volumes are no exception. In 
fact, they do not profess to contain a biography; they are 
little other than extracts from Dr. Gray’s own letters; from 
these, and perhaps even more from his Darwiniana, and from 
the Collection of Dr. Gray’s Scientific Papers, published in 1889, 
which contains many biographical notices of his scientific 
friends, it will always be possible to learn, to some extent, what 
manner of man Dr. Asa Gray was; but the one and the other 
will alike fail to communicate the peculiar charm of his person- 
ality. In reference to these volumes of collected papers, the late 
Dean Church, one of the oldest and dearest of Dr. Gray’s 
friends, wrote :— 


small, which is his own, and which seems to me to distinguish 
him from even his more famous contemporaries. There is the 
scientific spirit in it, but firm, imaginative, fearless, cautious, 
with large horizons, and very attentive and careful to objections 
and qualifications; and there is beside what is so often wanting 
in scientific writing, the human spirit, always remembering that 
besides facts and laws, however wonderful and minute, there are 
souls and characters over against them, of as great account as they, 
in whose mirrors they are reflected, whom they excite and delight, 
and without whose interest they would be blanks...... he 
sweetness and charity which we remember so well in living con- 
verse is always on the look-out for some pleasant feature in the 
people of whom he writes, and to give kindliness and equity to 
his judgment.” 





A HISTORY OF THE POST OFFICE.* 

THE old English posts, which consisted merely of a few 
horses kept by certain townships along one or two of the 
highways, were originally the property of the Sovereign, 
and were established for the use of Royal messengers only; 
but in the reign of Elizabeth, ordinary letters were occasionally 
carried, and gradually, as commerce extended, correspondence 
became more necessary, and many people took advantage of 
the Royal post-horses for the conveyance of their letters 
by representing their messengers to be on public business. 
This was the kind of abuse that James I. could not tole ate; 
and in the first year of his reign he issued two proclima- 
tions, one forbidding the posts to be used except by persons 
travelling on public business, and the other prohibiting the 
collection of letters by unauthorised individuals. Econ>my 
was not the only object of these proclamations, althougl, as 
the maintenance of the posts cost the King £3,400 a year, no 
doubt economical considerations had their weight ; there was 
another object, for, while the King controlled the conveyance 
of men and letters, he was able to keep himself informed of 
the movements of his subjects, and of the nature of their 
correspondence. 

But merchants not unnaturally objected to have their letters 
read, and were a source of great trouble to the good King by 
persisting in sending their correspondence by their own 
servants. Sir John Coke was scandalised at their conduct, 
for he said: “A pretty account will those who are charged 
with the peace of the realm be able to give in their places 
of that which passeth by letters, or out of the land, if 
every man may convey letters under cover of the mer- 
chants to whom and what place he pleaseth.” The pro- 
tests of the merchants availed little against such argu- 
ments, and the system of giving an account of “ that which 
passeth by letters” was developed, until in 1742 there was 
founded an organised “ Board of Decypherers” in an inner 
office in the Post Office, with the Dean of Lincoln as Chief 
Decypherer, with a salary of £1,000. Public opinion was 
offended at this, so the Board was abolished and the Dean 
made a Bishop. When it is recollected that in those days the 
penalty for shop-lifting was death, while the offence of em- 
bezzling a letter was thought to be sufficiently punished by 
the infliction of a fine of £20, the slight respect that was paid 
by the Post-Office officials to the privacy of correspondence 
seems to be explained; still, it is a shock to be told, on the 
authority of Sir Rowland Hill, that so late as 1844, clerks from 
the Foreign Office used “to attend the arrival of mails from 
abroad to open the letters addressed to certain Ministers 
resident in England, and make from them such extracts as 
they deemed useful for the service of the Government.” 

The history of the Post Office is really the history of 
half-a-dozen individuals, for the most part enterprising 
contractors, whose advice was taken and acted upon by the 
Department. Space does not admit the mention of them 
al], but the four most important were Witherings, Dockwra, 
Allen, and Palmer. Witherings, in 1635, found the Post 
Office in a bad condition, the postmasters unpaid, with arrears 
of wages amounting to £22,626; the horses gone, and the 
mails carried on foot eighteen miles in a day, and a “full two 
months” required “to obtain from Scotland or from Ireland 
a reply to a letter written in London.” He established trunk- 
lines to the principal towns, with branches to the smaller 
towns. “Letters for Scotland were to be put into a ‘port- 
mantle’ directed to Edinburgh, into which were also to be 
put small bags containing letters for towns on the same line 
of road.” He reduced the distance from London to Edin- 
burgh and back to six days, by which means, he observed, 








“There is a special cachet in all Dr. Gray’s papers, great and 


* History of the Post Office. By Herbert Joyce, C.B., of the Post Office. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1893, 
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“the newes will come quicker than thought.” He also 
instituted the payment of postage, whereby the Crown was 
relieved of the heavy burden of the maintenance of the posts. 
Dockwra, in 1680, surprised London with a penny post, 
a private enterprise of his own. He collected the letters 
in between four and five hundred receiving houses, and 
delivered them to the Inns of Court and the places of 
business ten or twelve times a day, charging one penny for 
each letter or parcel not exceeding one pound in weight. 
Allen was a mail-contractor, he invented nothing new; but 
for some forty years he conducted the business of the Post 
Office, and succeeded in organising and checking the accounts 
and the operations generally, in increasing the yearly sum for 
which he farmed the receipts from the department, and in 
amassing a considerable private fortune. He died in 1764, 
and in spite of the success with which he had combated the 
petty frauds of his subordinates, he was unable to prevent 
dishonesty amongst the higher officials; fraud, defalcation, and 
debt were connected with the names of some of the highest 
amongst them; and at his death the Post Office had sunk so 
low in public estimation that men asked why should it be 
maintained! The speed of the mails did not exceed five 
miles an hour, robberies were frequent, and there was general 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction. Nor was the packet service 
in much better condition,—there existed at that time a 
“Society for the Encouragement of the Capture of French 
Privateers.” The connection between his Majesty’s mails 
and a society having for the reason of its existence such a 
desirable object, is not, at first sight, obvious; but it 
appears that although the West India packets were built 
for speed, were lightly armed, and were expressly for- 
bidden to engage with any enemy, yet the Englishman’s 
instinctive love of a fight with the French was oftentimes 
stronger than his respect for official injunctions, sharpened 
as perhaps it was, by the approbation, no doubt sub- 
stantially marked, of the “Society for the Encouragement 
of the Capture of French Privateers,” and it is even sup- 
posed that, instead of steering direct for England on leaving 
Jamaica, the Royal Mail would take a short cruise among 
“ the islands ” to see what it could pick up, while the merchants 
at home were kicking their heels waiting for their letters, and 
marvelling that their own slow tubs, that left Jamaica a week 
after the mai!-boat, had reached home before it. 

Such, briefly, was the state of the Post Office in the first 
years of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Mean- 
while, the commercial world had received an extraordinary 
impetus. In 1769 Watt took out several patents for improve- 
ments in the steam-engine, resulting from his discovery of 
the latent heat of steam, which enabled him to apply it to 
other purposes besides the working of pumps, to which it 
had till then been confined. The extension of the powers of 
steam to the moving of machinery created a sudden demand 
for iron wherewith to make new machines and new steam- 
engines. The demand was met by Reynolds of Coalbrook- 
dale, who in 1766 took out a patent for the invention of 
his foreman Cranage, whereby Lord Dudley’s dream was 
realised, and English iron was made with English coal by 
means of a reverberatory furnace. In 1767 the same Reynolds 
took up the wooden rails of the Coalbrookdale tramways, 
and replaced them with cast-iron plates which are there to 
this day. Thus the cost of production of iron and the cost 
of its conveyance was reduced just at the time that Watt had 
created an increased demand for it. These improvements 
reacted on each other, and the iron industry of England, 
which had slumbered for centuries, awoke from sleep, while a 
thousand subsidiary occupations were created or revived, and 
a new commercial life was given to the country. To meet the 
necessities of this impatient activity, the five-miles-an-hour 
postboy of Ralph Allen was quite insufficient; and as 
Reynolds had responded to the cry of Watt for more iron, so 
Palmer responded to the demand of Watt and Reynolds for 
greater postal facilities, and in 1782 he laid a proposition 
before the authorities whereby letters and passengers should 
in future be carried by properly appointed and well-armed 
mail-coaches. This was an innovation, and, according to all 
official tradition, deserved to be sconted,—and it was scouted. 
The arming of the guard was especially objected to, as, if he 
were to use his firearms, he might provoke the highwaymen to 
use theirs, and then perhaps there would be bloodshed. But 
Pitt came into power, opposition was beaten down, and by 
1786, mail-coaches were running between most of the large 





towns of the Kingdom, but not at the speed to which they 
afterwards attained. Seven miles an hour was all they could 
manage in those days. It was not till forty years afterwards, 
when the skill of Telford and the granite of Macadam had 
levelled and hardened the high-roads, that the eleven miles an 
hour of the Edinburgh coach, by which the villagers set their 
clocks as it passed, became possible. The coaches, however, 
increased rapidly, and in the year 1836 there were in England 
fifty-four four-horse mails, and forty-nine pair-horse, while it 
was calculated about that time that a person had fifteen hur. 
dred opportunities of leaving London by coach every twenty. 
four hours, and that three hundred stage-coaches passed Hyde 
Park corner daily. At the present time there are three 
thousand opportunities of leaving London every day by train. 

It is a matter of regret that Mr. Joyce’s modesty should 
have prevented him from carrying his history beyond the year 
1836, from which date, he says, Sir Rowland Hill’s auto. 
biography and the Annual Reports of the Post Office tell the 
story far better than he could tell it. From the skill and 
judgment he has shown in making a consecutive story out of 
the dusty records of his Department, it is reasonable to expect 
that a second volume from his pen, dealing with the last fifty 
years of Post-Office history, would be quite as entertaining as 
Sir Rowland Hill’s autobiography, and a great deal more so 
than the Annual Reports of the Post Office. Mr. Joyce has 
contrived to make a dull subject interesting, he has avoided 
all the hackneyed stories of coaches and coach-roads, and does 
not once mention Arthur Young. He has filled his pages 
instead with matter quaint and new, dug from dry official 
papers. The one fault to be found with bis book is that it 


tells only half the story of the Office; but this is a fault that 
can be corrected, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Joyce will 
change his mind—as historians have done before—and con- 
tinue his history down to the present time. 





CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF 
ST. MARY’S, READING.* 


Ir is matter for some little surprise that, in the renewed 
and intensified interest now prevailing in record publica- 
tions of every kind, parish registers should have received 
so decided a preference over Churchwardens’ Accounts and 
Vestry Minute-books. The documents of this latter kind 
that have been published for the whole country could 
almost be counted on the fingers, while the number of Registers 
in print is happily getting to be legion, and yet in their contents 
the former are much more instructive, and certainly much more 
interesting than the latter. What Court Leet Recordsare for 
the manor—for manorial custom and prescriptive usage, for 
quaint observances, and for any history of prices—all that the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts and Vestry Minute-books arefor the 
parish and township. In the volume before us, apart from the 
adventitious interest attaching to the records of a parish which 
saw the boyhood of Laud, there is afforded a body of scattered 
details which reproduce in tolerable completeness the system 
of parochial administration of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, to say nothing of the curious notices of post- 
Reformation usage and incident. Reading was a town parish, 
and its Vestry, therefore, illustrates none of that principle of 
local delegation which was so curious a feature in the larger 
extended parishes, of country districts especially, in the 
North of England. The nine parishes in the Hundred of 
Amounderness, in Lancashire, shortly after the Reformation, 
originated a peculiar institution of “sworn men.” At Preston, 
Lancaster, Goosnargh, and Ribchester they were twenty-four, 
and at Kirkham thirty in number, while at Garstang twenty 
“gentlemen sidesmen ” assisted the four churchwardens. The 
oath administered to this body, and some of the records, are 
preserved. The “sworn men” levied rates, elected the parish 
clerk, and in some cases the churchwardens, and even laid 
claims to nominate the vicar. In the case of Reading, there 
was no question of any system of delegation, but the origin 
of the vestry was curiously like. That body took its rise in 
1603, from the motion of the vicar, and was restricted to 
thirty-three of the chiefest and ancientest of the parish. 

* At this accounte it was motioned by Mr. Docter Powell, vichar 
of the parishe aforesaid, to have a vestere of the chiffeste and 


anncientest parisshoners of the said parishe, to the number of 
three and thertie, to the ende that ever hereafter theie, or the 
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* The Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish of St. Mary’s, Reading, Berks, 
1550-1062, Transcribed by Francis N. A. Garry, M.A., and A.G. Garry, Witha 
Preface by the Lerd Bishop of Oxford, Reading: Blackwell, 1893, 
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most parte of them, havinge no just cause of husiness other watles, 
shall associat themselves togeather at the church upon everie 
Good Fridaie after Eveninge Prayer, to see the accountte finisshed, 
and to doe then and there all other thinges as shalbe by them 
then ‘present thoughte most expedient and necessarie for the 
beniffitte of the said-churche ; upon which motion the parishioners 
that were at this accountte thought it convenient and fiitte that 
the same sholde take effectte and be finisshed for good ordes sake. 
Whereupon Mr. Docter Powell, the ffoure and twentithe daie of 
Aprill then followinge, beinge Easter Sundaie, at Eveninge Prayer, 
made a nominacion of three and thertithe of the chefiste and 
annciantest men of the said parishe to beginne and supplie the 
giid place.” 

In contradistinction to this, in the curious instance of the 
“sworn men” quoted above, the election was by the parish, 
and not by the vicar as here, and it was for life. 

The revenues which the Reading Vestry administered arose 
from payments for seats, rents of houses, sums received for 
burials, and “ gatherings.” The outgoings cover some of the 
most curious points of village and parochial customs,—Whit- 
suntide feasts, payments to the Ordinary, and at visitations, 
repair of church furniture and bells, payments for lights at 
Morning Prayer, and for watching the sepulchre, &c.:— 


« Paide to Thos. Bateman for the Pascall and ffantt 


taper... Rey “Ss aaa fe res Le x5, 
Paide to Roger Brocke for waching of the sepulker viij’. 
Paied for the hallowing of the altars at coe RLF 
Payed to the minstrills and the hobby-horse upon 
May Day aes aoa ne ae aa ee 
Payed for the mourys dansers and the minstrills’ 

mete and drinke at Whitsuntyde ... aaa oss | Spee Hg 
P' for V. peirs of showes for the morris dansers ... iiij*. 
Paied to the Register for Smoke farthinges oe SR wi? 


All this in 1556-57. Every one of these items has its 
int:rest. The taking down of the altars began in the year 
following on the accession of Elizabeth; but at St. Mary’s, 
Reading, it is only noticed in the account for 1559-60, “ Paid 
to the labourers for taking downe of the aultars,” 2s. “Smoke 
farthings ” were the last transmuted form of Peter’s Pence, 
“sometyme due to the Anthecriste of Roome.” 

The volume before us, too, is particularly valuable as a 
guide to prices, and, in a less degree, to certain kinds of wages 
for the period (1550-1660) ; and one is extremely thankful for 
the careful indexing under this head. But to enumerate all 
these points of interest would be to retranscribe a consider- 
able portion of the book. 

There is only one word to be bestowed on the work,—that 
of unqualified commendation. Such records as these have a 
unique interest. Many of them have perished, or are fast 
perishing, all over the country, or where preserved, it is with 
an idiotic misguidedness. The Vestry Minute-books of the 
London churches—among which Dr. Freshfield has done such 
magnificent work —would be an invaluable help to the church 
historian and many another. But the writer of this, in an 
attempt to gain access to them, succeeded only in a 
single instance. With distinguished exceptions, the few 
moments’ trouble is shirked by the vestry or the parish 
clerk, and the reply given off-hand that the books 
perished in the Great Fire. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose it of them all. There are only two alternatives that can 
solace the student,—either the forcible removal of all such 
records to a State depository, as has been done with the 
Nonconformists’ registers, or such printing of them as we 
have here afforded by disinterested local zeal. It is a pity 
we should have to be as yet reduced to the latter; but it 
behoves us to be all the more thankful when we meet with so 
distinguished an instance of zealous interest as the present 
one. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Sn come 

The Journal of Education, 1893. (W. Rice.)—We are glad again 
to commend to all readers interested in education the yearly 
volume of this excellent periodical, by far the best of the jour- 
nals which specially devote themselves to this subject. The 
Journal of Education has very decided views, which it states with 
sometimes an excess of energy; but it may be trusted to give a 
reasonable and well-considered judgment on the questions touch- 
ing schools and universities that turn up from time to time. We 
would mention especially a very sensible article on Christ’s Hos- 
pital. What with Charity Commissioners and sanitary experts, 
this great foundation is having a hard time of it. If all would 
take as sober and sound a view of its prospects and possibilities as 
does the writer in the Journal, it would be well. We observe an 


masters. Without clerical head-masters, would there not 
be a difficulty in the way of a governing body which felt 
bound to assure religious teaching and influence for the 
school under its charge? A layman stands at the head of the 
candidates. They can ask no questions; they can, one might say, 
make no inquiries. There is nothing to ensure them against 
appointing an atheist. Would the Journal have an atheist 
appointed if his secular qualifications were superior to those of a 
believer? It is noticeable how infrequent are the appearances of 
the classics in these pages. There is, for instance, a monthly 
competition in prize translations. Not once in the twelve 
months has the passage been set froma Latin author ; yet the 
test of translating from Latin is much the most effective. Is not 
the Journal a little hard on the head-master unnamed (and 
unknown to the writer of this notice), who spoke of his “ thirty- 
four remaining masters, more or less,” pretending not to know 
the exact number? Of course he meant to magnify the greatness 
of his staff,—so great that he could not reckon it. Perhaps it 
was not very wise. “A sorry—we had almost written a scurvy— 
joke,” says the Journal. (“ We had almost written ” is good. So the 
Eatanswill Independent, “ What if we were to print the effusion ? ” 
&c.) Perhaps so. But even then it is a little hard to go on:— 
« And that proved the perpetrator, if he was sober, to be utterly 
unworthy to be the head of a great school.” 

The Catholic Directory, 1894. (Burns and Oates.)—This volume 
contains the usual information about the Roman Catholic Com- 
munity in Great Britain, the calendar, lists of Peers and Baronets, 
of clergy, schools, &c. The number of Catholics is estimated, we 
see, at 1,500,000 for England, and 365,000 for Scotland, giving 
about 1 in 19 for England, and 1 in 10 for Scotland. Can this be 
right? Are there, comparatively, nearly twice as many in Scot- 
land as in England? 

The Portfolio, January. (Seeley.)\—This magazine has taken 
with the present year a new departure that promises largely to 
increase its usefulness. It ceases, in fact, to be a magazine, 
becoming, instead, a monthly series of monographs on artistic 
subjects. This January number is a paper of eighty pages—the 
shape is changed, we should say, from quarto to octavo—from the 
pen of the editor, Mr. P. G, Hamerton, on Rembrandt’s Etchings. 
It is difficult to say enough in praise of this admirable piece of 
work. Its literary merit, its copious and excellent illustrations, 
make it a most valuable contribution to art history. 

History of England and the British Empire. By Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A. (Frederick Warne and Co.)—We should say that this stout 
but not unwieldly volume of nearly eleven hundred pages, well 
supplied as it is with maps, genealogical tables, and an exhaustive 
index, will fulfil the purpose—or rather purposes—of its author. 
Mr. Sanderson does not claim to have made special historical dis- 
coveries of his own. On the contrary, he has been content to 
follow in the wake of the best-known authorities upon the dif- 
ferent periods of the national history; thus he seems to have 
taken Macaulay’s account of the period with which he will always 
be identified with rather too few grains of salt. Mr. Sanderson 
has kept in view the wants of general readers, and still more of 
young students, and he claims, quite truly, that “literature, 
science, art, commerce, and geographical discovery have all come 
under review, and the student is enabled to trace national progress 
in every stage, from Roman times to the democratic era of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century.” Mr. Sanderson treats of 
the Victorian era with great fullness, and, very properly, accords 
special treatment to our Colonies. Of the many excellent historical 
works of the thesaurus or handbook order, which have been 
published in recent years, none is better constructed, more con- 
scientious, or freer from bias of any offensive kind than this. 

The eternal charm of Charles Lamb, whom Canon Ainger has 
made his own, is once again evidenced by the fact that Messrs. 
George Routledge and Sons have just issued a singularly dainty 
little edition of The Essays of Elia and The Last Essays of Elia. 
The books are small, so small that they can be carried with ease 
in the inside pocket of an ordinary coat, and the type is small, 
but beautifully clear. The work of editing has been admirably 
done by Mr. Charles Kent, who has prefixed to each essay a lucid 
but succinct note indicating its origin so far as that is possible, 
and mentioning when and in what periodical it first appeared. 

A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe. (Cassell and Co.) 
—The History of Modern Europe by Mr. Fyffe is now very 
generally used for purposes of quick reference, and it has also 
been employed at the Universities as a text-book. It is an 
admirable sketch; but none the less it contains the result of a 
good deal of independent work. The edition in three volumes in 
which it is now published has the merits of admirably clear type 
and thick paper; the maps, however, with which it is furnished 
do not sufficiently illustrate the text. What there are, are clear 
enough, but as, presumably, the history is designed for those 
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if they wish to follow Mr. Fyffe, will have to follow in part with 
some other maps at hand. It is to be hoped that such interesting 
features as the new Italian Republics will be set out in any new 
edition. Perhaps, as regards the text, some future editor will 
enlarge, during the Napoleonic period, the sections that deal with 
maritime affairs. 


Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago: being Notes and Re- 
miniscences of Thomas Twining. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)— 
Mr. Thomas Twining sailed for India in April, 1792, and reached 
Madras on the last day of July. He was then just sixteen. Two 
years afterwards we find him in a position of authority, settling, 
for instance, a fierce dispute about water, which a few years 
before had been fought out with the loss of several hundred lives. 
His recollections are, we need not say, full of interest. Among 
them is a visit to the Great Mogul at Delhi (Ally Gohar). Other 
more or less famous personages, European and native, appear in 
his pages. The editor has not thought it necessary to give any 
help to readers. An occasional note would have been decidedly 
useful, for every one does not possess the familiarity with Indian 
affairs which he doubtless possesses. Later on we get an account 
of Lord Wellesley. The “Great Proconsul” was exceedingly civil 
to Mr. Twining, who had the courage to advise him against a 
project of imposing certain duties which had struck his fancy 
very strongly. The description which Mr. Twining gives of the 
Governor-General’s magnificence is entertaining, Tbis reminis- 
cence belongs to a later period. To this also belongs the descrip- 
tion of a suttee. Mr. Twining made an effort to save the victim, 
but failed. She could not rouse herself to make the exertion. 
His Indian career was cut short by ill-health at a time when it 
seemed to promise a brilliant future. This ill-health did not 
prevent his reaching, however, a good old age, for he lived well into 
his eighty-sixth year. So his son tells us ; the son himself is not 
far from his eighty-eighth year. Part of the volume is occupied 
with the account of a visit to the United States. The most im- 
portant incident which he relates, is an interview which he had 
with General Washington, by whose presence he was greatly 
impressed. There is much that is curious in his descriptions of 
American life. 


Humorous Poems. By Thomas Hood. (Macmillan.)—In an intro- 
duction to this handsome volume, which is further exquisitely 
illustrated by Mr. Charles Brock, Canon Ainger does as much 
justice to Thomas Hood as he previously did to Charles Lamb, 
and in quite as loving a spirit. He maintains that “the same 
instantaneous perception of the analogies and relations between 
apparently incongruous things that was possessed by Dickens, 
Hood possessed with regard to words and ideas.” Canon Ainger 
also defends—although the defence was scarcely necessary— 
Hood’s persistent use of puns, on the ground that these pro- 
duced that “sudden surprise which Hobbes declared to be the 
soul of wit.” “The witty and the tender Hood,” as he was styled 
by Landor, always has heen and always will be read and loved 
rather than criticised, and, indeed, as is allowed by his latest 
editor, he was forced by poverty and ill-health to produce a great 
deal which was not quite worthy of him. Hence the great value 
of such a volume of selections as this, which contains the best of 
Hood, on the “ witty ” side however, rather than on the “ tender.” 
Here we have the delightful “ Epping Hunt,” “John Trott,” and 
“Tim Turpin,” and the altogether inimitable and unsurpassable 
“Sally Brown” and “ Nelly Gray,” some portions of which have 
had the fate of Gray’s “Elegy,” and have become incorporated 
with the common speech of England. We are very glad to see 
that this selection includes such an excellent parody as “The 
Mermaid of Margate,” and such a charming children’s poem as 
“Queen Mab.” 


Mary. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan).—Probably this new 
story will be pronounced by critical readers to be slighter in 
construction than some of its predecessors, which tempted Mr. 
Swinburne to declare that, among living female writers, Mrs. 
Molesworth stands easily first for bright and sweet invention, and 
for a love which is “thoroughly according to knowledge.” But 
it is as exquisite in its way as even Herr Baby. And yet nothing 
could be slenderer than the plot of Mary. Mary is a child of the 
“old-fashioned ” sort, into whose life there enters a baby by way 
of a birthday present. The only incident in the story which can 
be at all considered of a sensational character is the running 
away of the dog‘ Fuzzy,’ who has been harnessed to the perambu- 
lator containing Baby Dolly. Then there is some talk of the 
baby being ill; but it is nothing more than talk, for we read on 
the second-last page that “when Baby Dolly had got quite well, 
and was able to go out in her carriage once more, Mamma came 
with them again for a great treat, and ‘ Fuzzy’ came too.” It only 
remains to be said that Artie and Leigh, who are Mary’s nursery 
companions, are quite as well drawn as she is herself. 


The King’s Light-Bearer. By M. S. Comrie. (John F. Shaw 





and Co.)—It is surely a matter for regret that the author of this 
carefully written story should have laid the scene of it so far off, 
We have no doubt whatever that the Waldensian valleys of Pied. 
mont—the Piedmont of to-day—are as they are described here; 
and that the girls who flutter round the wonderful matron of the 
Girls’ Orphanage at Luserna are drawn from life. But somehow, 
when they are seen so far off, there seems an air of unreality about 
them ; at the same time, there is no doubt that Louise, the heroine 
of The King’s Light-Bearer, is a good sketch, and that the story of 
how she undergoes Christian disciplining through the life, and 
still more the death, of her poor little friend, Celestine, is skil- 
fully, if also too minutely, told. The spirit of the book is exce}- 
lent, as perhaps it is unnecessary to say. 

The Wooing of Master Fox, by Edward, Lord Lytton (Rout- 
ledge), is a delightful—and delightfully short—story of the 
rivalry of the fox and the dog, who are both wooers of the cat. 
How Reynard endeavours to outwit the dog, and how, with the 
aid of a griffin, he is ultimately circumvented, the young reader 
will find told, and all within the compass of little more than sixty 
pages. The illustrations are as humorous as the letterpress. 


Up the Spider’s Web. By Herbert E.Inman. (James Clarke and 
Co.)—This is a very amusing attempt to people Fairyland, into 
which the heroine of the story enters through the gate of dreams, 
with realities, chiefly in the shape of representatives of lower 
animal life. It is indeed too elaborate and clever, and is another 
of the too many evidences of our time that authors of books for 
children imagine that their constituents delight in “smartness” 
almost as much as the spectators of a society play are supposed 
todo. The illustrations, chiefly by ‘‘ animal” artists of the class 
in which Mr. Louis Wain holds the first place, are, however, full 
of a humour which is easily intelligible, and are, indeed, in every 
way admirable. 

Fairy-Tales of the Countess D’Aulnoy. Translated by J. R. 
Planché. (Routledge.)—Doubtless many of the children of to- 
day—certainly many of the children of yesterday—are familiar 
with some of the masterpieces among the fairy-tales of the 
Countess D’Aulnoy, such as “The Beneficent Frog,” and “The 
Good Little Mouse.” No doubt also, in time, they will be 
voted “slow,” and the moralities which they teach will be con- 
sidered tedious, if not old-fashioned. But if anything is calcu- 
lated to preserve them for the delectation of future generations 
of young—and still more, perhaps, of old—English readers, it is 
this beautifully printed and richly illustrated translation of them 
from the pen of Mr. J. R. Planché. Mr. Planché claims, and with 
good reason, that here we have for the first time a presentation of 
these fairy-tales to the English reader in their integrity,—and that 
although they are two hundred years old. He gives us, moreover, 
the gold of the Countess D’Aulnoy without—as cannot be said of 
all other so-called versions—any admixture of foreign dross. It is 
quite unnecessary, at this time of day, to eulogise these marvel- 
lous stories, which, besides, are historically valuable as reflecting 
the manners and customs of the Courts of Versailles and Madrid 
at the close of the seventeenth century. It is not, of course, 
every ordinary nursery child that will take at once to, say, “ The 
Blue Bird” or “ Finette Cendron ;” but for exceptionally intelli- 
gent children who are getting too old for the commonplace fairy- 
story, it would be difficult to conceive a better or more handsome 
presentation-book than this. 


Vetusta Monumenta: Tomb of Archbishop Hubert at Canterbury- 
By W. H. St. John Hope. (Nichols and Son.)—This latest issue 
of the Appendage to the “ Archeologia,” the publication of the 
Society of Antiquaries, is probably the best thing of its kind ever 
done. The research (or curiosity) of the custodians of our great 
national monuments in these days leaves no stone unturned in its 
endeavour to satisfy itself,—least of all,no tombstone. And so 
the authorities at Canterbury, emulating the sepulchral exploits 
of the late Dean Stanley, opened the tomb, hitherto unidentified, 
which forms the subject of this memoir. Inside was found the 
body of an Archbishop in full pontificals, with crozier under the 
left arm, and chalice (in which were remains of the wine) and 
patten on his right side. Of the silk vestments a large part re- 
mained; those cf other materials had almost entirely disappeared. 
Mr. Hope has given the most marvellous reproductions of the 
vestments. That of a piece of the chasuble especially is so ex- 
quisitely done, that you have to touch the paper to assure yourself 
that it is not the real thing. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the articles found are the sandals and buskins of silk, originally 
green, embroidered all over with gold and silver thread, and 
the sandals adorned with carbuncles. The only other examples 
known in England were those of Wayneflete at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, some three hundred years later. It is a curious 
thing that the ornamentation of the buskins, from being less 
sacred, shows a much more Gothic tone of ornament than the 
stole, which is mostly key-pattern, and the apparel of the amice, 
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which is strictly Byzantine in character. This discovery is not the 
less interesting because it is now established that it was of Arch- 
bishop Hubert Walter, the famous J usticiar, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and then of Canterbury, who died in 1205. 
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ALE FABRICS, SCREENS, 
. AND BRIC-A-BRAC, 
At greatly reduced prices. 
THIS DAY | An exceptional opportunity for intending 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. | Purchasers. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


© $k EE SG. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


SM ED LEY'S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 





| Many persons suffer from headache and 
| what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 
| the result of strained vision, and could be 
ST R Al N E D | at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 
specially suited to the ,case.—For fuller 
| information see “ Our’ Eyes,” by Mr, 
| JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
VIS | Oo N | Optician ; or consult the Author personally 
* | at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
| “OUR EYES AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
| THEM,” post-free 1s. 





HOT The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


MINERAL of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 


M INERALOGY.—Mr. G. SYNGE, F.G.S., is willing to 

TAKE a FEW STUDENTS in his Laboratory, for the following 
Elemen' Course, to begin February Ist and finish June 30th :—Chemical 
Analysis (qualitative), Microscopic Analysis, Spectrum Analysis, Blowpipe 
Analysis, Crystallugraphy, Determination by Hardness, by Specific Gravity 
Magnetic Properties, &c. Special Arrangements for Ladies wishing to Study the 
Elementary Bracches of th.s Subject.—For particulars and Syllabus of Course, 
apply by letter, any time, to Mr. G. SYNGE, Addison Studios, Blythe Road, 
West Kensington; or personally any We'ne*day morning, between 11 and'!. 
Kin 'ly enclose visiting card. 
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Mitt HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 

or Prospectus, &., apply to the Head-Master, J.D, McCLURE, M.A. .M,, 

to the Boarding-House Wacker, or to the Secretary, ica 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORET. . iversi 
Po gy he a pply 'ARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


Lo ey? VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 22n1, Reference kindly allowed to 
Mrs. Bens n, Lambeth Palace; Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.: 
naa Brantwood, Coniston.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN 


OVER COLLEGE.—Terms, £80 perannum. No Extras. 

Junior School, £75.—TWENTY EXHIBITIONS THI3 TERM for SONS 

of OFFICERS and CLERGY. Qualifying FExamination.—Head-Master: Rev. 
W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


Hom for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 
- Leonards Oollege, Cumberland Gardens. DELICATE GIRLS needing 
sea-air also received by the month or term. House very near College; sonth 
aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Cumberland Gardens, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1994, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (iimited to two 
boarding-honses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894. 





























ADIES’ PRIVATE SCHOOL.—Thorough Teaching and 

Training; high tons; healthy house; laree grounds, Refereuce per- 

mitted to Rev. Herbert James, Livermere Roctory, Suffolk. — Adress, 
PRINCIPAL, the Abbey, Bury St. Elmunds. 


ERMANY.—FRAU MAJOR CURSCH, WEIMAR, 

Erfurtes str., 25, is willing to RECE(VE in her Home one or two elder 

English Girls who wish to study the German Language, Art, Music, &c. 
Reference allowed to Dr. Morton, 15 Greville Roa?, N.W. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to 3 
There is a well-titted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Phi'pot, 61 Chester Square, S W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School, The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
January 19th. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuab‘e Exhibitions to the Universities —-NEXT TERM begins 
JANUARY 25th, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and janior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


DLACKBURN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEADMASTER REQUIRED after EASTER. Griduate ; experienced. Yearly 
stipen’, £100, and a capitation-fee of £3 10s. for each scholar,up to eighty ; £2 
beyond, House free.—Applications by JANUARY 29th.—Copies of scheme (price 
6d ) and other particilars from the undersignaed.-ARTHUR J. ROBINSON, 
2 King Street, Blackburn, Clerk to the Governors. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The Parks, 
MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough education, home comforts, 
Masters, Pupils prepared for Trinity College; Music. Oxford and Cam- 
tridge Local Exams. Lovely situation; safe sea-bathing; tennis. Children 
from abroad and delicate girls receive Principal's special supervision, Terms 
moderate. Highest references. 


























ENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINA- 

TION on JANUARY 30th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School-dues 

to £25 14s. a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further in- 
formation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SEJRETARY, 

An OPEN CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of the Annual Value of £20 will be 
offered for Competition on TUESDAY, January 30th, to Boys under 12 years of 
age. The Examination will be Vocal, and will incluie the Reding at Sight of 
easy Church Music, The Choral Scholarship is tenable for three years, and 
reduces the School-fees to 15 guineas a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASLrER or 
to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Staffordshire. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS —The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ELECTION of ASSOCIATSS.—The day appointed for receiving works by can- 
didates is WEDNESDAY, February 7th, and the day of election FRIDAY, 
February 9th.—_—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
\ JEST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) MORN- 

ING, January 21st, at 11.15; Dr. Bass on ‘‘ The Evolution of Ethics.” 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at bome or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R, J. 
BEEVOK, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
—Madame AUBERT introduces Engli:h and foreign Governasses (finishing 
junior, nursery), Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., to Principals of families and 
echool:, British Isles or abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 
—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 




















O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 








logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New cho'ce 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders premptly exzcuted. Usail c:sh discounts, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm 


F and 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIP. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 18%, 


Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

. » Courses of Instruction, 





THE 
ne, COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &, 





The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 


Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





Pus ART UNION OF LON 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBE 
eens tai printed on India paper), after the slebane entitier ? 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Origina? 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art, 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ 
proofs of the etching, five, three, nal tie guineas, mat 
Full partioulars may be obtained at the Sosiety’s House, 112, Strand, W.0. 


112 STRAND. DON. 


RTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R A, 














po atten INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 

tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 

partment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department,—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. 


—= 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


——~@——. 


OuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








PARK NEW 


| Same 


private residence, 9 Westbourne Street, Hyde Park. 


77 GLOUCESTER PLACE, HYDE PARK. 
LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 22nd. 
For particulars, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, at the College, or at her 


Musical Directress, Miss ALICE CLINTON, 


COLLEGE, 








Page £1010 0] Narrow Column .....ssccseeree £3 
TRRITD AD cccccecsssencsssccsscances. O_O. (0 [RBIS OONEIBN: sich sivccksscsaazeosctt OE i 8 
Quarter-Page wcseeoene 212 6] Quarter-Colamn russes O17 6 


Companies, 


Outside Page wussoossseveeee £14 14 O| Inside Page wscscccsscssrsosrevces £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net, 





BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED. 


Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London, 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888. 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnable.”’—London Medical Record, 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence est blished a 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s, 6d., 
2s, 6d., 5s,, and 10s,, by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


“* There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





IRKBECK BAWN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Ww. ri } —_— 








HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ......sesccsceeseevee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ssesceccsssssssseseree 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 





ORE CURES of COUGHS, 
COLDS, and THROAT AFFECTIONS by 
Dr. LOOOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr, 
Williamson, 48 Hunslet Road, Leeds. “I believe 
them to be free from all deleterions ingredients and 
the most safe remedy for coughs, colds, and threat 
affections.” They instantly relieve and rapidly cure 
asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, bronchitis, gout, 
rheumatism, and all nervouscomplaints. They taste 
pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d., and 11s, per box. 


EWS IS FOOD FOR ACTIVE 
MINDS, especially in the:e days of quick 
communication, when we are enabled within a few 
hours to know what is taking place at the other end 
of tte world. The merits «f Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment, which have been familiar for over half-a- 
century amongst all civilised people, have been still 
more widely spread owing to these facilities, To the 
natives in the uttermost parts of India, Africa, 
Australia, and, indeed, to the whole human fawii'y, 
these remedies have been amongst the most prec’ous 
gifts of civilisation. They cure disease and relieve 
the most acute pain. In cases of fever, ague, and 
liver and stomach complaints they are unequalled, 
whilst for wounds, bruises, sores, &c., they are the 
best known remedies, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusuisHeR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE.—In future, the Inpex to the “‘SPEcTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 























the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
cach, 








Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fo collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. bad 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
. ©. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, J Seeretaries, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHI68KY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fegsion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
pec ag on a to DUNVILLE and OO., 








imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKBRAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 









OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER’S 
LIST. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


ARBORICULTURE, 


Or, a Practical Treatise on Raising and 
Managing Forest Trees,and on the Profitable 
Extension of the Forests of Great Britain, 
By JouN Grigor, The Nurseries, Forres, 


“ A writer who can support his theories by facts, 
and can point to Jands worth less than a shilling an 
acre when he found them, now covered with orna- 
mental plantations, and yielding through them a 
revenue «qual to that of the finest corn-land in the 
country...... His book has interest both for the adept 
and the novice, for the large proprietor and him 
that kas but a nook or corner to plant out,”— 
Satuiday Review, 





Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By A. Scorr MaTHEson, 
Author of “ The Gospel and Modern Substitutes.” 
‘*We have read few books of late years that so 
admirably fulfil their purpose as does this one of Mr. 
Scott Matheson’s. It is a most judicial and com- 
prehensive survey of the whole svcial field,”—Daily 
Chronicle, 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


BUNYAN CHARACTERS. 
Lectures Delivered in Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh, 


By Rev. ALEX. WHYTE, D.D. 


The British Weekly says:—‘‘ We cannot too warmly 
welcome this very bexutiful and amazingly cheap 
reprint of Dr. Whyte’s lectures. The book will take: 
a pe: manent place in Bunyan l'terature.” 


*,* A Second Series of * Bunyan Characters” is iix 
the press. 
Post Svo, antique laid paper, 2s, 6d. 
THE COVENANTERS OF THE 
MEBRSE : 


The‘r History and Sufferinzs as Found in the 
Records of that Time, 
By the Rev. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A., Gordon. 


“Will receive a hearty welcome from all wh> 
appreciate painstaking and praiseworthy historical 
work concerning a period so eventful as that of the 
‘ killing times’ in Scotland.”—Scotsiman, 





THE LAST SCOTTISH MARTYR.—Post 8vo, 2s. 6a 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JAMES RENWICK. 


By Rev. W. H. CARSLAW, M.A., Helersburgh. 
With Vignette and Facsimile Lettcr. 

“Mr, Carelaw has been fortunate in securing so 
many of the original autographs, and in making his 
work reliable teyond all its predecessors, both in 

oint of completeness and accurs:y. Renwick’s story 
is one of which Evangelical S.ci\land may well be: 
proud.”—Freeman, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 








LonDON 4ND EDINEURGH, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 





“RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. 


By HENRY CUSTANCE. 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 21s. net, is now out of print. 


The First Edition of this Work having been entirely exhausted on the day of publication, a Second Hdition is now ready at all Libraries 


and Booksellers’. 





THIRD THOUSAND. Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SEVENTY 


YEARS OF 


IRISH LIFE. 


By W. R. LE FANU. With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS FOR 


THE BEST ARITHMETIC FOR BOYS ENTERING BUSINESS OR 


COMMERCE. 


The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, By 


Dr. R. WorMELL, Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of 


London. New Issue in Parts, as follows: 


The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. Part L., strongly bound, 2s, 











| 
| 
| 





8vo, cloth, 33. 64. 


Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. Crown 


The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, ‘ 2s 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. pants gy = ied A |The SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. Small 8vo, 


4s, Answers separately, Ls, 


A CHEAP ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, | 
| 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR and ANALYSIS. By Francis Bonn, M.A., formerly Head-Master | 
of the Hull and East Ridinz College. Cloth, 1s. 6d, 


cloth, ls. 


“Tt makes an excellent schoo! grammar,.”—Scotsman. basis, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE | MEN of MIGHT. Studies of Great 
Characters. By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. 
| W. Tatuam, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Eton 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
of MECHANICS. By Dr. Wormer. Specially 
adapted for the Science and Art Department and 
other Examinations. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 33. net. A Volume of Solutions for Teachers 
and Private Students. 33, net. 


LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, 
and LIGHT. By Dr. Wormer. Popular 
Courses of Instruction fer Junior Students and 
Evening Classes. Each in 1 vol., with numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. net each. 


The STANDARD COURSE of 
CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, Head-Master of 
the Birmingham Technical School. Adopted by 
the School Boards for London, Edinburgh, &c. 

Parts I -IV., cloth, price 7d. each; Part V., cloth, 
price 1s. Complete in 1 vol., 2s. 6d. net. Each Part 
is fully illustrated, and forms a simple, well-graded, 
and interesting course of study. 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ 
INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
Second English Fdition. Edited by B. P. Las- 
cELLES, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow 
School. With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d." 


An INTRODUCTION to PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE. By A. P. Gage, Instructor in 
Physics in the English High School, Boston, 
Mass. With numerous Illustrations, and a Chart 
of Colours and Spectra. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 6d, 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By 
Cuartes A. Youna, Professor of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. With 250 Illustrations, and 
supplemented with the necessary Tables. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ASTRO- 
NOMY, with a URANOGRAPHY. By Professor 
Cuartes A, YounG, Author of “A General 
Astronomy,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 


A COURSE of BENCH-WORK in 
WOOD. A Handbook for Teachers and Papils in 
Technical Schools and Manual Training Ciasses. 
By W. F. M. Goss. With over 300 Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ENGLISH. 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKE- 
SPEARE. A Series of Twenty-three Plays. Edited 
for use in Schools, with Notes and Introductions, 
by H. N. Hupson, LL.D. Each Play separately, 
paper covers, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


This Edition wi'l be found well adapted for pupils 
preparing for Oxford and Oambridge Local Examina- 
tions, College of Perceptors Certificate Examination, 
S-udents in Trainiug Colleges, &c. 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME, 
By AuticeE GarpNER, Lecturer in History at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. [Illustrated, 
Square 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of 
ULYSSES. With an Introduction by ANDREW 
LayGc. Square 8vo, 128 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d, ; 
Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s. 





| College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





| MODERN LANGUAGES. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER. 
Progressive 
Lessons for Translation, with C>rresponding 
Exercises in Composition based on the French 


By W. J. Greenstreet, M.A. 


Lessons, Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


INGS, 


cloth, 2s. net. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 
Edited, with Notes and Helps for Composition, 
by A. J. Smith, M.A., Head-Master of King 
Edward’s School. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


BALZAC.—UNE TENEBREUSE 
AFFAIR. Edited for Schools by James 
BoiEtxe, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, 
Senior French Master at Dulwich College, Assist- 
ant-Examiner in the University of London, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. By P. J. 
Staut, Edited for use in Schools by James 
Boie.ie, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


VICTOR HUGO.—QUATRE- 
VINGT-TREIZE. Edited, for use in Schools, by 
James BoiELLE. With Notes, Introduction, and 
Life of Hugo, Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


DUMAS.—MONTE-CRISTO. 
Edited, for use in Schools, by Francis Tarver, 
M.A., Senior French Master at Eton College. 
With Note, Introduction, and Life of Dumas. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


HENRY GREVILLE.—PERDUE. 
Edited, for use in Schools, from the Thirty- 
fourth French Edition, by James BoixrLue, 
Square 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. net, 

DU MAS.—Les TROIS MOUSQUE- 
TAIRES. Edited, for use in Schools, by Profes- 
sor Sumicurast, of Harvard University. Cloth, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The BEGINNER’S BOOK in 
GERMAN. By Sopure Dorior. Illustrated 
with Humorous Pictures, square 8vo, boards, 
4s, 6d. 

GERMAN LESSONS. A Complete 
Manual, with Exercises and Vocabularies, for use 
in Schools, By W. C.Cottar, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 





LATIN. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of LATIN 
AUTHORS. Xdited under the supervision of 
Professor C. L. SmitH, Harvard University, and 
Professor Tracy Psck, Yale University, on 
lines similar to those of the College Series of 
Greek Authors. 


HORACE—SATIRES and EPISTLES. By Professor 


J.B. GreenouGH. 6s. 6d. 
CICERO.—BRUTUS, SEU DECLARIS ORATORI- 











BUS. By Professor KELLOGG, 6s, 6d. 





FRENCH REVOLUTION READ. 

Edited by A. Jamson SmiTH, M.A., 
Head-Master of King Edward’s School, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham, and C. M. Drx, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master at the Oratory School. Square 8vo, 


A COMPLETE INTRODUCTORY MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James 


Bork.LE, Senior French Master at Dulwich College, &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Mr. Boielle’s long experience in teaching has enabled him to produce exactly 
the book required for teaching French to English boys on a’sound and intelligent 


| TACITUS—ANNALS. BOOKS I.-VI. By Professor 

| _ ALLEN, 7s. 6d. 

| LIVY.— BOOKS I.-II. By Professor J. B. 
GREENOUGH. 6s. 6d, 

| LIVY.—BOOKS XXI, and XXII. By Prof. J. B. 
GREENOUGH and Prof. Tracy Prcx. 6s. 6d. 


CATULLUS. By Professor ELMER TRUESDELL 
| . MERRILL. 6s, 6d. 
|) ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S 


LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative 
Grammar. By J. B. A.ten, Lecturer at 
Harvard University, and J. H. GREENovGH, 
Professor of Latin at Harvard University. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 488 pp , crown 
8vo, half-morocco, 6s. 


| The BEGINNER’S LATIN BOOK. 
Complete with Grammar, Exereises, Colloquia, 
Selections for Translation and Vocabulary. By 

| Wm. OC. Cotrar, A.M., and M. Grant-DANIFLL 
A.M. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


| The GATE to CESAR. By W. C. 
CoLuaR, Author of ‘‘ Practical Latin Composi- 
tion,’ Kc. 153 pp., cloth, 2s, 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSI- 
TION. By W.C.Cotitar. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53 
A KEY, 2s. 6d., on Teachers’ order only. 


GREEK. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of 
GREEK AUTHORS. Edited under the Super- 
vision of Professor J. W. WHITE and Professor 
T. D, Seymour. 

This series comprises a number of Volumes selected 
from the works of the best Greek Authors, carefully 
edited, for the use of University S:udents and the 
Higher Forms in Schools. Each volume contains a 
fall Introduction, with Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, Rhythmical Schemes where necessary, and Ap- 
pendices, giving a brief Bibliography, &c. 

The volumes are uviformly bound iu cloth, square 


8vo. 

THUCYDIDES. By Professor C. D. 
Morris. 7s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book V. By Professor H. N. 
FowLer. 63. 


Book I. 


) THUCYDIDES. Book VII. By Professor OC. F. 


SmirH. 62, 
HOMER.—INTRODUCTION to LANGUAGE and 
VERSE. By Professor Szkymour. 43. 6d. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKS I-III. By Professor 
SEYMOUR. 6s. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books IV.-VI. By Professor 
SEYMOUR. 6s. 
HO\WEK.—ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. By Professor 
PERRIN. 6s. 
i a ghalaaanaaal and ORITO. By Professor L. 
IYER. 6s, 
PLATO,—PROTAGORAS. By Principal Tow.e, 62, 
PLATO. -GORGIAS. By C.Lopar. 7s. 64. 
SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. By Professor Dooge. 
63. 


HSOHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. By Pro- 
fessor ALLEN. 7s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.-BACCHANTES. By Professor Becx- 


WITH. 6s 

EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. By Pro- 
fessor Fraaa@. 6s. 

ARISTOPHANES.—The CLOUDS. By Professor 
Humpurers. 63. 

ZESCHINES. -CTESIPHONTEM. 


RICHARDSON. 63 
Books I.-IV. By 


By Professor 





XENOPHON —HELLENICA, 
Professor ManatTT. 7s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—HELLENICA, Books V.-VII. By 

Professor BENNETT, 73s, 6d, 


Mr, Edward Arnold's Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 


London: 


Publishers to the Jnvia Déicz. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., 


SCHOOLS. 


Dr. MORRISON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Entirely new Editions of these well-known Works are now ready. Revised and 
largely rewritten by W. L. Carrie, M.A, Assistant-Master at George 
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DIGBY, LONG, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS AN IRISH 


LANDLORD. Memoirs of Joun Hamitton, D.L, of St. Ernan’s, Donegal. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. H. C. Wurrs, late Chaplain, Paris. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


DEFERRED PAY; or, A Major’s Dilemma. By 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. McCaustanp. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 





[Just out. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF * GOOD DAME FORTUNE.”’ 


WHAT HAPPENED AT MORWYN. By Maria A. 


Hoyer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘“ It is refreshing to take up so bright and wholesome a story, and 


one written in a style so fresh and natural. Its heroine realises as nearly as may be Wordsworth’s famous 
description of woman as she should be...... Cordially recommending it to our readers,” 


THE NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
First Edition exhausted; Second now ready. 


UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By F. G. War- 


poLEe, Author of “ Lord Floysham.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The MORNING POST says:—* An entertaining book, by a clever man of the world. Bright sketches of 
men and things here and abroad, The author’s pictures of Roman Society are excellent.” 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 


E 
“ ROUSING OF 
By JANE NELSON. MRS. POTTER. 


Next week. } Paper, ls. 6d. cloth, 2s. [Neat week. 





London T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ®? x0 
Assurance Society, 





2 AND 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





Funds, £3,767,046. Income, £383,152. 


Apply for Prospectus and Leaflel, “ ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 


SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 188, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 60. each. 





May be Lad by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


NOTICE. 


MISS BROUGHTON, the 


Author of “ Nancy,” &c., commences a, 
New Serial Story entitled “A 


BEGINNER,” and MISS 
PEARD, the Author of “Near 
Neighbours,” commences one entitled 
“AN INTERLOPER.” in THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for January, 1894. 











NEW WORKS. 


FREDERIC HILL: an 


Autobiography of FiftyYearsin T mes of Reform. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. 
Ed.ted by his Daughter, Constance H111, 1 yol, 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, 16s, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of 


NAPOLEON. From the French of Arthur Lévy, 
by STEPHEN Lovis Simeon, Translator of ‘' The 
Youth of Frederick the Great,’ &. 2 vols, 
cemy 8vo, 28s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Just ready. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘* An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Now ready. 
The VICAR of LANG- 
THWAITE. By Livy Watson, 3 vols, crown Syo. 
Now ready. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady 


GUENDOLEN RaMSDEN, 1 vol. crown Svo, 5s. 


Now ready. 


MOLLY and her MAN-O’- 


WAR. By Dr. ARABELLA Kenea.y, Author of 
“Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” 1 vol. crown 
Svo, 6s. 
, Now ready. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Her- 


BERT Martin, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








No. 74. JANUARY, 1894, Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


. NaturaAL THEOLOGY AND KvoLvuTion: BIsHor 
Barry’s ** BAMPTON LECTURES.’ 
THE OLp TESTAMENT AND MODERN URITICISM. 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
ARISTOTLE AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
A Service Book OF THE SEVENTH ENTURY. 
JUDAISM IN FICTION. 
THEODULF OF ORLEANS, 
Dr. Pusey. 
St. Joun 1n ASIA MINOR: THE APOCALYPSE, 
Mr. ANDREW LaNnG AND Homer. 
SHort NOrIces. 


SporTiswoopR and Co. New Street Square, 
London, E.O., 


DNA HOH 
Tow ese ee 6 


_ 
2 





Now ready, 6 vols., half-bound, £3 3s, 


A DICTIONARY of ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTS «f INDIA. By GreorGE Wats, 
M.B., C.M., C.LE., F.L.S., &c., Reporter «1 Economic 
Products with the Government of India. (Published 
under Authority of the Government of India.) 
London : W. H. ALLEN and (Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, Publishers to the Indi ffice. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 


EP Ps’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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READY THIS DAY, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY. 
By FRANCIS CORNWALLIS MAUDE, late Colonel Royal 
Artillery, Victoria Cross, and Companion of the Most Noble 
Order of the Bath, formerly commanding Havelock’s Artillery ; 
with which is incorporated the Personal Narrative of JOHN 
WALTER SHERER, C.8.I. (formerly Magistrate of Cawn- 
pore), Author of “ Who is Mary ?” &e. Copiously Illustrated, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits of the Authors, 30s. 


A few Copies to be had on Special Paper at 52s. 64. 


MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY. 








MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY. 
MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY. 








MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY. 
By FRANCIS CORNWALLIS MAUDE, late Colonel Royal 
Artillery, Victoria Cross, and Companion of the Most Noble 
Order of the Bath, formerly commanding Havelock’s Artillery ; 
with which is incorporated the Personal Narrative of JOHN 
WALTER SHERER, C.S.I. (formerly Magistrate of Cawn- 
pore), Author of “ Whois Mary?” &c. Copiously Illustrated, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits of the Authors, 30s. 


A few Copies to be had on Special Paper at 52s. 6d. 





REMINGTON & CO., Ltd., London, King Street, Covent Garden ; 
AND SYDNEY. 











Just pubiished, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PESTILENCE 


(A.D. 1348-49). 
NOW COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE BLACK DEATH. 
By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.8.B. 


London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged. 








Telegraphic Address: BookMEeN, Lonpon. Code, UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
TO EDITORS AND AUTHORS. 


T H E N O RT H E R N gitar ls alata 
agriculture and gener: 
NEWSPAPER po igen nigy 


sketches and _high- 


KENDAL, SY N D | CAT E, eae pens and serial 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOCALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


peer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... se eee eee =| 218,000,000, 

















Cerms of Subscription, 
emai 


. Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Sc tc es ec ee Oe Crcces OM 8.008 F 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Gem Gte | as eles wwe’ DO OI BO F 8 





GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” “Walks in Rome,’ &e. 


THE STORY OF TWO 
NOBLE LIVES. 


CHARLOTTE, COUNTESS CANNING, AND LOUISA, 
MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 


In 3 vols. of about 450 pages cach, crown 8vo, Sls, 6d. 


The Illustrations consist of 2 Portraits engraved on Steel, 9 Portraits in 
Photogravure, 21 Plates in Photogravure from Lady Waterford’s Drawings, 
8 Full-Page Wood Engravings, and 24 Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author, &c. 


The Special Large-Paper Edition consists of 300 Copies, with 
India Proofs of the Plates. Crown 4to, £3 3s. 


The Embassy at Paris in the Time of Louis XVIII. and Louis Philippe—Life 
of Lord and Lady Waterford in Ireland—The Famine and Rebellion, &c.—The. 
Story of the Indian Mutiny, as Told in Lady Canning s Letters and Journals, &c. 
—Lady Waterford's Art Work—Recollections of her Conversations—Visits from 
and to the Royal Family, &c, 


A NEW COMPLET EDITION OF 


HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES and FAIRY- 


TALES. Withan entirely new Translation by H. Oskar SommeER, Ph.D. 
Iilastrated with over 1(0 Pictures and newly designed Initial Letters by 
Arthur J Gaskin, Master «t the Birmingham School of Art. In 2 vols, of 
410 and 410 pages, Large crown 8vo, 6s, each. Sold separately. 

A few of the Large-Paper Copies on a special make of Arnold’s 
Unbleached Hand-made Paper still remain. Crown 4to, 42s. The 
2 vols. not sold separately. 

“We confess that we are hard to please with a translation of Andersen; and 
when we siy that Mr. Sommer can be read with considerable satisfaction, we 
intend rather high praise. We have very carefully compared several passages 
of his version with the Danish original, and in each case we have found that he 
has neither misunderstood the text nor avoided a difficulty.’—Saturday Review, 

“The illustrations are a feature that aids greatly to the attractions of the 
book ; their quaintness makes them eminently snitable.’’— Spectator. 


JUST OUT. 
By Sir HENRY ACLAND. 


The OXFORD MUSEUM. With Letters 


from Joun Ruskin. A Reissue, with new Preface by Sir Henry ACLAND, 
and a Message from Mr. Ruskin. With new Photogravure Portrait of Mr. 
Ruskin, taken in August, 1893, an Engraving of one of the Museum Capitals, 
and anew Plan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


Also 150 Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper, with India 
Proofs of Plates. Crown 4to, half-parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 


READY THIS DAY. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 


PELHAM DALE (sometime Rector of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, City, Lon- 
don), Edited by his Daughter, HELEN PetHam Date. With 4 Photogravure 
Portraits, 6 Plates in Colour from Mr. Dale’s own Sketches, Fac-similes of 
Letters from JoHN WesLEy, and other I)lustrations, 

The Volumes contain (in addition to the Notes on his Father, the late Deam 
Dale) a Complete History of the Ritual Prosecution in all its Phases, and the 
consequent Imprisonment of Mr. Dale—A Description of his Hebrew Studies— 
An Account of his Scientific Studies by Dr. J. H. GLapstonE—Also Letters from 
the late Bishop Forbes, Canons Pusey and Lippon, &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, 6d.; about 650 pages. 


There is a Limited Edition, of 250 Copies, on Large Paper, with 
India Proofs of Plates. Crown 4to, 20s. net. 





By JOHN RUSKIN. 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Complete 


Edition, containing the three Lectures, ‘‘ King’s Treasuries,” ‘‘ Queen’s Gar- 
dens,” and ‘* The Mystery of Life,’’ with long Preface, and a new Indes. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of JOHN 


RUSKIN. In 2 vols., small post 8vo (sold separately), cloth, 63. each; roan, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each. 


A few of the Large-Paper Copies, on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand- 
made Paper, with Portraits on India Paper, still remain, 30s. The 
2 vols. not sold separately. 


The First Series (from Works written between 1843 and 1860), with engraved 
Portrait after George Richmond’s Picture, and an Index, 540 pp., deals with 
Scenes of Travel, Characteristics of Nature, Painting and Poetry, Painters and 
Pictures, Architeeture and £culpture, Etbical and Didactic Subjects. 

The SECOND SERIES (from Works written between 1860 and 1888) with Photo- 
gravure Por: rait from a recent Photograph, and an Index, 500 pp., treats on Art, 
Education, Ethics, Economy, Religion. 





Will be published in March. 
A NEW WORK by JOHN RUSKIN. 


VERONA, and Other Lectures. Delivered 


principally at the Royal and London Institutions between 1870 and 1883. 
Illustrated with Froutispiece in Colour, and 11 Photogravure Plates from 
Drawings by the Author, Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
There will be a special Large-Paper Edition, of 250 Copies, on 
Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, with India Proofs of Plates. 
Large post 4to, half-parchment, 30s. 





London: RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD; 
and at ORPINGTON, KENT. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J.WEYMAN. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Frontispiece and Vignette by H. J. Ford. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur 
de Marsac. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf.” [On Monday next. 
*' This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some 


years, It is full of sensation, and the adventures hang very naturally upon the 
hero. Neversince D’Artagnan was there a better swordsman,’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 


DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLF and 


STEFANIE: an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting 
Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888. By his com- 
pinion, Lieutenant Lupwicg von Héuneu. Translated by Nancy BELi 
(L. D’ANVERS). With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 423. 


NEW BOOK by CANON OVERTON. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun H. Overton, D.D., Canon of Lin- 
coln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural Dean of the Isle of Axholme. 
8vo, 14s. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Andrew Lang. With 
8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 15s. net. 

“St. Andrews has had among her many lovers some who have aspired also to 
be her historians. These older chronicles are like to be superseded, except with 
those of dry-as-dust tastes, by Mr. Andrew Lang’s story of the fortunes of the 
“dear city of youth and dream.’......It is the record of St. Andrews that will 
‘enceforth be read and remembered.’’—Scotsman, 


LEONIDAS POLK: Bishop and General. 


By Witu1am M, Pox, M.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s. 
*,* After thirteen years’ work as a Missionary Bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church, the subject of this memoir accepted an important command in the Con- 
ye lercte Army, and after three years’ service was killed in action. 


LEGENDS of the MICMACS. By the Rev. 
Sinas Tertius Ranp, D.D., D.C.L., LL D. 8vo, 12s. 
*,* These Legends were collected by Dr. Rand during his forty years’ work as a 
n.issionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, 


TALES of a NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. 


By CHarRLES MontaGur, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Contents :—A Ride for Dear Life-~My Five Buffaloes—My Three Sea Cows— 
V .rious —Flat Games and Small Game—The Storming of Secocoeni’s—The Siege 
of Marabastadt—A Lucky Kill—My Big Tusker—A Tale of Three Elephants, 


The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. By 


L. B. WaALForRD. New and Chearer Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mrs. Walford has never written a pleasinter novel.”—-Scotsman. 
‘A story so full of the best human nature that it is vastly pleasant to read, 
and equally grateful to remember.”—Natienal Observer. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Dougall, 


Author of “ Beggars All,” &c, New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

“ A very remarkable novel, and not a book thet can be lightly classified or ar- 
ranged with other works of tiction. It is a distinct creation, and we approach it 
in the spirit of wonder, not unmixed with suspicion, which is the greeting that 
awaits most new things.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


CARTHAGE and the CAR-,The ORBS AROUND US: 
THAGINIANS. By R. Boswortn | Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Swirn, M.A., Assistant Master in Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Harrow School. With Maps, Plans, Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R, A. 
&:., crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. Proctor. Crown'$vo, 3s. 6d. 


[ Nearly ready. 
Tie TOILERS of the FIELD.| The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 
By RicuHarD JEFFERIES. With 


Essays on the Wonders of the 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Firmament. By R. A. Proctor, 
Cathedral. Crown 8yvo, 3:. 6d. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 367. 
. MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR | 6. 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF 
PASQUIER, 


MONTROSE. 
2, THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. | 7. — OF THE CRU- 
(OOF RURAL ¢ auong Gum maine ere. 
: | 9, ADDRESSES OF THE LATE 
4, RECENT EDITIONS OF TACITUS, | EARL OF DERBY. 


5 POPULAR LITERATURE OF |10. THE PROGRESS OF ANGLING, 
MODERN ITALY. ll. THE SESSION OF 1893, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 


No. 33, JANUARY. 


Part I. By T. A. Archer. 

Part II, By Miss Kate Norgate, 
PretTeR CoORNELISZOON Hoort. By the Rev, George Edmundson. 
Tue RoyaL Navy UNDER CHARLES I, Part II, By M. Oppenheim, 


2, Notes and Documents—8. Reviews of Books—4. Correspondence—5. List of 
Historical Books recently published—6. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


Royal 8vo, price 53. 
1, Aiticles. 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
Tuk BaTTLeE OF HAstTineGs. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 








BLAGKWOOD’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 


JOHNSON’S ELEMENTS 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


From the Edition by Sir Coartes A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 
brought down to date by C. M. Arxman, M.A., B.Sc., & 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MANURES AND 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MANURING. 


By C. M. Arcman, M.A., B.Sc., &c., Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary 
College, Examiner in Chemistry, University of Glasgow, &c., 
Author of ‘Farmyard Manure.” Crown 8vo, 63, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
Commentaries on the History of England. 


From the Earliest Times to 1865. By Montagu Burrows, Chichele Pro. 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, Captain R.N., F.S.A. 
&e.; “ Officier de l’Instruction Publique,” France, Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 7 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 
FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


By Henny ALLEYNE NicHorson, M.D., D.Sc., &c., Regius Professcr of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. FIFTH EDITION. Rewritten 
and Enlarged, with numerous Engravings. Orown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By the Same Author. 
Manual of Zoology. Seventh Edition, Re- 


written and Enlarged, post 870, with Engravings, 18s. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. Sixth 
Edition, with Engravings, crown 8vo, 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History for Beginners. 
Third Edition, ls. 6d. : 

Professor Minto’s Manual of English Prose 
Literature. Third Edition, 7s, 6d. 

Professor Minto’s Characteristics of Eng- 
lish Poets. New}{Edition, 7s, 6d. 

Professor Minto’s Plain Principles of Prose 


Composition. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English 
Language. Etymological and Pronouncing, The Pronunciation revised by 
Ly al = PuHELP, M.A. College Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. School 
Dr. Currie’s English Prose Composition. 


Fifty-fourth Thousand, ls, 6d. 


Dr. Mackay’s Manual 


Eleventh Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Mackay’s Elements of Geography. 
Fifty-fifth Thousand, Revised, 33. 

Dr. Mackay’s Intermediate Geography. 
Seventeenth Edition, 2s, 

Dr. Mackay’s Outlines of Geography. 


One Hundred and Ninety-first Thousand, Revised to Date, 1s. 


Dr. Page’s Introductory Physical Geo- 


grapby. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor LapwortH, 
2s 6d. 


Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Physical 


Geography. With Engravings, Revised and Enlarged by the Same, Third 


Edition, 5s. 
Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of 


Geology. With Engravings, Twelfth Edition, Revised by the Same, 33. 6d. 
Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Geo- 


logy. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Glossary, 7s. 60. 


Aditus Faciliores: an Easy Latin Con- 


erase Book. By Dr, Ports and Rev. C, DarneLit, M.A. Tenth Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


Revised and 


of Geography. 


Aditus Faciliores Greeci: an Easy Greek 


Construing Book. By the Same Authors, Fifth Edition, 3s. 


Practical Rudiments of the Latin Lan- 
guage. By Jonny Ross, M.A. Third Edition, ls. 6d. 


Greek Testament Lessons. With Notes and 
Essays. By Rev. J. Hunter Smiru, M.A., Birmingham, With Maps, 6s, 


Stonyhurst LatinGrammar. By Rev. John 


GERARD. Second Edition, 3s. 


Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural 


Chemistry. From Edition by Sir C. A. CamMERON. New Edition, Revised, 
and ent:rziy Rewritten, by C. M. Aikman. With Engravings, ls. 


Practical Arithmetical Exercises. For 


Senior Pupils. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 357 pp., 3s, With 
Answers, 3s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'’S 
LIST. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 


From Originals at Abbotsford 

and elsewhere. 
“In perusing these fascinating pages we 
seem to live Sir Walter’s life over again 
along with him.”—Daily Telegraph. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s.; and 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 
“ Reads like a romance.”—Scotsman. 
“ As thrilling as any tragedy.”—Times. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SACRIFICE: 
Its Prophecy and Fulfilment. 


The Baird Lecture for 1892-93. By 
ARCHIBALD SCOTT, D.D., Minister of 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, Author of 
“ Buddhism and Christianity: a Parallel 
and a Contrast.” 





2 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 25s, 
THE HEREDITARY SHERIFFS OF 
GALLOWAY. 


Their “Forbears” and Friends, their 
Courts and Customs of the Times, with 
Notes of the Early History, Ecclesias- 
tical Legends, the Baronage, and Place- 
Names of the Province. By the late Sir 
ANDREW AGNEW, Bart., of Lochnaw. 





In demy 8vo, Vol. I., now ready, 12s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH. 


By W. STEPHEN, 
Rector of St. Augustine’s, Dunbarton. 





3 vols. demy 8vo, 45s. 
CELTIC SCOTLAND: 
A History of Ancient Alban. 


By the late WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Historiographer-Royal for Scot- 
land. Second Edition, carefully Revised 
by the Author, with a New Index to the 
Entire Work. 


Vol. I—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. 
lds. 
1. II—CHURCH and CULTURE. lis. 


Vol. III.—LAND and PEOPLE. lis. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. 
HORZ SUBSECIVZE. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Volk I—LOCKE and SYDENHAM. 
Sixth Edition, with Portrait 
by James Faed, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. IL—RAB and HIS FRIENDS. 


Fourteenth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. III—JOHN LEECH. Sixth Edition, 
with Portrait by Sir George 
Reid, P.RS.A., 7s. 6d. 








Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 


MR MURRAY’S LEST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 355, published on JANUARY 17r7u. 





CONTENTS, 
1, ANARCHIST LITERATURE. 7. The BIBLE in the BRITISH 
2. HISTORY and FABLE. MUSEUM. 
3. CHURCH MISSIONS. 8. BETTERMENT and LOCAL TAX- 
4. OLD ENGLISH COOKERY. ATION. 
5. SOME THEORIES of the ICE AGE. 9. “The CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 
6. LATIN POETRY of the CESAREAN | 10. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 


EPOCH. 11. The PERIL of PARLIAMENT. 


With 1,000 Illustrations, 2 vole. medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all COUNTRIES. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Edited by R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 


New Edition, Revised. 





[Just out, 





8vo, 16s, 


THE PSALTER OF 1539. 
A Landmark of English Literature. 
Comprising the Text, in Black-Letter Type. 


Edited, with Notes, by JOAN EARLE, M.A., 


Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. [ Just out. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 
With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, 


Dean of Westminster. 


Crown 8vo, 92. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A MEMOIR OF H.R.H. 
THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


WRITTEN WITH THE SANCTION OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 


With Portraits and Illustrations by Wm. Simpson and others. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE PAMIRS: 


Being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. 


By the EARL of DUNMORE. 
With Maps and Illustrations taken by the Author on the spot. 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 63. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LETTERS OF LADY BURGHERSH 


(afterwards Countess of Westmorland) from Germany and France during the 
Campaign of 1813-14. 


Edited by her Daughter, Lady ROSE WEIGALL. 


a 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA, LADY 


de ROS, with some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, including the Duke of Wellington. 
By her Daughter, the Hon, Mrs, J, R. Swinton. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
[Second Edition ready shortly, 
Medium 8vo, 183, 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU: 3,800 Miles on 


a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. H.Savace Laypor. With Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by the Author, 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Landor is to be thanked for letting in light on this strange people, and for brushing away 
many fatles circulated about them.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ It is as strange a story of adventure as has seen the light for many a day.” 


Crown Svo, 7s, 6d, 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of the Daily 


Experiences of a Member of the House of Commons, From 1886 to 1892 inclusive. By Sir Ricnarp 

TeMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.J., D.C.L., LL.D., &. nem 
SPECTATOR.—“ This is a very fresh and interesting book, which will give the ordinary politician an 
excellent notion of the laboriousness......characteristic of the really working members of the House of 
Commons in the performance of their public duties.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


The CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 


LL.D., Professor of Mora! Philosophy, St. Andrews University. 


By Wruam Kvyiceur, 
[Just out, 








KENT, and CO., Limited. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








100 THE SPECTATOR. [January 20, 1894, 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








NOTICE—‘The DAWN of ASTRONOMY: a Study of the 
Temple Worship and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians,” by J. 
NORMAN LOCKYER, CB, F-R.S., &c., will be published on 


January 23rd, price 21s. 





NEW VOLUMES. 


StantEY Weyman, Author of “A 
Gentleman of France,” &c. With 12 
Full-Page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


'The MAN in BLACK. By 
| 


[ Ready shortly. 


The STORY of the SUN. By Sir Robert S. Ball, 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 21s. ‘The ADMIRABLE LADY 


ascinati it is i i S| BIDDY FANE. By Frank Barrett, 
« Astronomy has never been made more fascinating than it is in Sir Robert Ball’s NJ E 
. thao of the Sun,’ nor would it be easy to find a book so well suited for a holiday Popular Edition. With 12 Full-Page 
present for readers whose curiosity about the phenomena of the heavens is tempered Illustrations, 6s. [ Ready shortly. 


b ion £ .’—Daily News. 
y a passion for romance ily | LOST on DU CORRIG; or, 


*Twixt Earth and Ocean. By Sranpisu 


O’Gravy. With 8 Full-Page Illustra- 

The STORY of OUR PLANET. By Prof. 7. G. tions, 5s. peed shortly. 

Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. With Coloured Plates and Maps, and oe en 

about 100 Illustrations, 31s. 6d. Q’s NEW BOOK. 

“A companion volume to Sir Robert Ball’s ‘Story of the Heavens.’ In every respect Just published, cloth, 6s. 

worthy of its companionship ‘The work of a writer singularly well qualified by his ; The DELECTABLE DUCHY: 
scientific eminence and his rare literary gifts to render the main principles and results Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q 
of geological reasoning intelligible to non-scientific readers of ordinary education.”’— | *,* A Second Edition is already in rollin 4 : 


Times. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, just pub- 
lished, 6s. 


The LITTLE MINISTER. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND: a Record of the Progress ~ 5,5 a Bazar. With Ilustrations 

of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, from Original Drawings by W. Hole, 
Commerce, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by R.S.A. 


H. D. Trariy, D.C.L. With Contributions by :— ‘‘Mr, Hole, R.8,A., has contributed here nine 
| new illustrations of rare merit. He appears to have 
k. W. Martuanp, M.A., Downing Professor | F.T. Ricnarps, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of | thoronghly canght the spirit of the book.”—Glasgow 
of Law in the University of Cambridge. | ‘s ge aaj ren " - Herald, 
7, A. nd Tutor . M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer = ae 
FF Ghniet Checch, Oxon “of Lincoln College, Oxford.) TINY LUTTRELL. By E. 
R. L. Poor, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. | C. CreiauHTon, M.D., Author of “ A History W. Hornune, Author of “A Bride 
ie sp vending qf ,| _ of Epidemics in the Middle Ages.” from the Bush.” Popular Edition, 6s. 
A. L. Sura, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of w_ Larep CLowsgs, Fellow of King’s College, | weer 
Balliol Cottage, Oxtard. | _ London. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 
<. Oman, M.A, Fellow of All Souls College, | Colonel Cooper Kina. Fifteenth Thousand, 6s. 


Oxford. Hvusert Hatt, M.A., Public Record Office. CATRIONA > a Sequel to 
Vol, II. in active preparation. “Kidnapped.” Being the Memoirs of 

the Further Adventures of David Bal- 

four at Home and Abroad. By Rosert 


° s 66 | Louis STEVENSON. 
“LISBETH. By Leslie Keith, Author of The , ‘' Mr. Stevenson has here given us a novel of 
Chilcotes,” “In Spite of Herself,” &. 3 vols., 31s, 6d. extraordinary fascination.”—Athenzum. 
“ Unqualified praise may be cordially and unhesitatingly accorded to ‘Lisbeth,’ in | 
which ae readily discoverable all the inventive, constructive, and literary elements that, oe a4 ae to 
when felicitously combined, furnish the material of which a really first-class novel may | N q rig 
be fashioned by a master hand.”—Daily Telegraph. | wn ready, price 6s. . 
A KING’S HUSSAR: being 
the Military Memoirs for 25 years of a 
The STANDISHS of HIGH ACRE. A Novel. | Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14th 
By GiuBERT SHELDON. 2 vols., 21s. {Ready shortly. | (King’s) Hussars. Edited by Hersert 
| Compton. 
“Tt is rare’y our privilege to call public attention 


FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. Now and | 272 Sree ieinehre and syaplesome « book 


Enlarged Edition, Revised and Corrected. 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly. | . 
| The IRON PIRATE: a Plain 
Tale of Strange Happenings on the 
CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL IN-  _ Sea. By Max Peusznroy. ” With 16 
FORMATION. Fully Illustrated with High-Class Wood Engravings,and with | | Full-Page Illustrations, 5s. 
Maps and Coloured Plates. Vol. VI. Cloth, 5s. | seen ame aS see we 


Ready shortly, the SECOND SERIES of The Ready shortly. 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES |OUR RAILWAYS: their Develop- 
of Lord AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B. 1862 to 


1879. 2 vols., 32s. The Second Series of these Reminiscences ment, Enterprise, Incident, and Romance. By Joun Penpie- 
covers the Period of Lord Loftus’s Residence at the Courts of ron, Author of “A History of Derbyshire ” and “ Newspaper 
Bavaria, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 


N.B.—A Third Edition of the First Series of these Reminiscences is Reporting in Olden Time and To-Day.” 2 vols., illus- 
now on sale, 2 vols. (covering the period from 1837 to 1862), 32s. trated, 24s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne, 


Vol. I. now ready, price 15s. 
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